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River Scene with Lowenstein Castle in the background 


On panel, 15} ins. x 26} ins. Signed with initials 


By J. VAN DE CAPELLE (1624 5—1679) 


In the collection of Thos. Agnew & Sons Ltd., of 43 Old Bond Street and 3 Albemarle Street. London, W.1 
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Mantelpieces 


A simple Mid 18th Century Pine 
Mantelpiece with Fretted Frieze 


of Charm 


LENGTH OF SHELF 4’ 104” 
TOTAL HEIGHT .. 4’ 104” 
OPENING WIDTH 3’ 9}” - OPENING HEIGHT 3’ 94” 


and 
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Distinetton 


Below —_ 
An Early 18th Century Carved Pine 
Mantelpiece from Weald Hall, Essex. 
The Barrel Frieze decorated with 
Ribbon, Oak Leaves 


from 


and Acorns 





CROWTHER’S 





LENGTH OF SHELF 5’ 6” 
TOTAL HEIGHT .. 4’ 53” 
OPENING WIDTH 4 9” - OPENING HEIGHT 3’ 63” 





We have been established for over half a century 
and during this period we have acquired a vast 
collection of Antique Works of Art. Amongst our 
stock we have a fine selection of old English furniture 


and specialize in period Mantelpieces and Panelled 





Rooms. 





Our collection of decorative iron work and 





garden ornaments is widely known. 











T. CROWTHER & SON 
(T. CROWTHER & SON LTD.) 

282 NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, LONDON, S.W.6 

Telephone : FULham 1375-7 Cable Address : ANTIQUITY, LONDON 


Please Note: We close on Saturdays at | p.m 
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ICHOLAS BRENT writes : It is interesting 

to reflect how much of English social life 

centres round the tray or salver, however 
inconspicuous it may be, for it is invariably the 
first silver piece one notices on entering a house. 
Instinctive in most of us is that unfailing interest 
in the silver salver on the hall table, for it may bear 
rich treasures that have come through the post or 
tell of interesting visitors who have called during 
one’s absence. And, of course, there is the silver 
tray which plays an important part in that most 
typical of all British social occa- 
sions—afternoon tea. Indeed, the 
silver tray or salver may truly be 
said to be an integral part in the 
pattern of domestic social life in 
this country. 

It has remained so for many 
generations, for apart from the 
salvers and trays of great historical 
interest, the tray as an article of 
domestic silver was in general use 
from about the early XVIIIth 
century. That was the period 
when the tea equipage really came 
into its own. It is difficult to 
imagine that the XVIIIth century 
tea-tray probably had its roots in 
the austere ecclesiastical patens 





Victoria & Albert Museum. Crown Copyright 


to a silversmith in 1712, engraved many trays with 
his characteristic ebullience and fidelity to the 
subject in hand. He was a most prolific worker 
and there must be many examples of his art 
still in private ownership. The style of most of 
his work is that of the magnificently engraved 
tray (illustrated) in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

Here is a perfect subject for the collector. Silver 
trays and salvers were produced freely by most of 
the noted contemporary silversmiths, de Lamerie and 
Robert Abercromby among them, 
and it is still possible to make 
“finds” in spite of the depredations 
of enthusiastic American collec- 
tors. The fascination of such a 
collection lies in the scope it offers 
for tracing design through the 
centuries. Each period had its 
particular idiom and in the silver 
trays and salvers produced by 
generation after generation of 
silversmiths the architectural as 
well as the artistic trends of the 
time were faithfully portrayed. A 
collection of trays and _ salvers 
might be confined to a particular 
shape, for as well as the earlier 
circular ones there were square, 


and alms dishes or in the magni- 
ficent rosewater dishes of a very 
early period. One can perhaps 
more easily trace this development 


Silver gilt salver, decorated with en- 
graving in the manner of Hogarth’s 
work on silver, arms of John Shales 
Barrington. Maker’s mark of Thomas 
Farrer. English. London hall-mark for 
1733-1734. Width 14%”. 


oblong, octagonal, octofoil and 
hexagonal forms superseding one 
another. Or the enthusiastic col- 
lector might prefer to devote his 


from the rosewater dish by a study 
of the example in the Pembroke 
College collection, with its plain circular shape, flat 
rim and moulded edge, especially when one recalls 
that most silver trays and salvers of the earliest 
periods were also circular and generally as severely 
plain as the Pembroke College rosewater dish. It 
was not until much later that different shapes were 
adopted. At the same time engraving and chasing 
began to decorate trays and salvers. During the 
XVIIIth century, Hogarth, who was apprenticed 
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search to the early tea-trays. There 
is a wide choice to suit most 
tastes and it is certain that whatever is the guiding 
principle one’s home cannot but be enriched by 
the addition of these charming pieces. 

Such a search may take one the length and breadth 
of these isles but it can be made much easier, and 
the authenticity of coveted pieces vouched for, if the 
help is sought of members of The British Antique 
Dealers’ Association, which is freely offered to all 
collectors of the antique. 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS iraspex 


THE CHALLENGE OF TURNER 





A SNOWDRIFT ON AN ALPINE PASS. By J. M. W. Turner. 
From the Centenary Loan Exhibition of Turner’s Water-colours at Agnew's Galleries. 
PersPEx’s choice for the Picture of the Month. 


so violently and ceaselessly celebrated that we grow to hate 

their subjects, and eventually react by a determination to close 
our minds to them for the course of the next hundred years. Goethe 
and Wordsworth were the 1949 and 1950 victims of this death by 
adulation; The Great Exhibition and Turner seem destined to 
follow them through glory to boredom this year. If the note of 
slight cynicism gives a tremor of alarm to lovers of Turner that 
I am perversely allying myself to Turner’s detractors, have no fear. 
From the days when, as a schoolboy, I reverently unbuttoned those 
little green curtains which protected his water-colours from too 
strong sunlight at the National Gallery, and pored over the pages of a 
neat leather-bound edition of Modern Painters, I have worshipped 
Turner. If he is not the greatest landscape painter in the world, 
who is? Claude is in the same street ; but Turner half-way along 
it painted the “Sun Rising through Vapour” and “Dido Building 
Carthage” which when he gave them to the nation he asked should 
be hung between the greatest works of Claude, whom thus he 
challenged. Comparisons are odious in this world of great art, but 
at least let it be granted that Turner need fear none. 

In that mood one may go to the Loan Exhibition of Turner’s 
Water-colours at Agnew’s; confirmed in it, one leaves. It is in 
some ways an unhappy chance that Turner earned enough from 
his engravings to make him comparatively indifferent to the sale— 
and, by that token, distribution—of his paintings. The mass of 


T's 00 is a danger with centenaries nowadays that they will be 
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work bequeathed to the nation and the terms of the bequest which 
make it difficult to show the pictures away from the national galleries 
and museums have given this greatest of British artists a strange 
insularity. Foreign visitors, confronted for the first time by the 
evidence of his genius, are often staggered, for the Continental and 
American galleries contain comparatively little, and private collections 
abroad practically none of the important works. The exhibition at 
Agnew’s reveals at least something of the wealth of these in private 
collections in this country. 

The system of hanging in period groups without strict regard 
to chronology reveals Turner’s evolution, though naturally there 
was not an unflickering progress from style to style. The fascinating 
fact which emerges is the marvellous painstaking upon which his 
art was built, and which remained in it to the end. We have grown 
these days to value inspiration so much and craftsmanship so little 
that the merest sketch is set alongside the most finished work ; and 
it is true that a sketch like the ‘Sunset’ belonging to about 1840 
(No. 101) tells us much of Turner’s final method. Most of the 
works shown at Agnew’s, however, are finished works. The amazing 
thing about them is that if one stands the slightest distance away 
they have the magnificent breadth which we associate with Turner, 
yet examined closely one discovers that the method is that of the 
finest, almost miniaturist detail. Stippled colour, revealed beneath 
a glass or on close observation, gives impressionist and atmospheric 
effects without the slightest feeling of tight or finicky technique. 
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In the very early works, of course, he has a certain tightness (but 
how much less than most young artists!). But when we examine 
a picture such as the “‘Tell’s Chapel, Lake of Lucerne’”’ we find 
this miraculous blending of meticulous detail and synthesis. And 
vision. Turner’s preoccupation was with the unity of form through 
light. He loved, as in this work, to put the sun in the centre of 
his composition and bring its rays right through the picture and 
through the circumambient air. All Impressionism is here, with 
a reverence for form which the Impressionists were always in danger 
of losing. One other effect Turner loved: to unite the lightest 
tone in a picture with the strongest colour—a technical feat which 
only those who have tried can appreciate at its true worth. In the 
show at Agnew’s we see this brilliant virtuosity especially in the 
intensely dramatic “‘Snowdrift on an Alpine Pass.’’ One can imagine 
the grumbling fury of “‘Messieurs les Voyegeurs on their return from 
Italy (par la diligence)’’—the mixture of French and English is 
Turner’s, not mine—when /a diligence stuck fast in the snow on Mount 
Tarrar ; one can imagine the curses with which a vast bonfire was 
got started, most of all one can feel the heart of one passenger rise 
in a pean of praise as he saw the effect of that blaze of orange-red 
flame blowing into the indigo darkness of the moonlit night sky 
above the snow-covered rocks. This was Nature giving Turner 
what he wanted. Fifteen years after he had himself tied to the mast 
of a ship during a storm at sea so that he might observe and store 
up in that marvellous memory of his the effect of the scene ; and 
that winter’s night on the top of the Alps must have been regarded 
as a godsend by the artist who lived for such elemental drama. 

The water-colours at Agnew’s are the beginning of a series of 
Turner exhibitions. On March 15th the British Museum is to 
re-open the Department of Prints and Drawings with a show of 
the Turners in their possession, and there will doubtless be many 
others. By the end of 1951 we may realise anew what a giant he 
was ; and, since it is Festival year and we expect many visitors 
from abroad, one hopes the opportunity will be given at the height 
of those festivities for a just appreciation of his stature. 

Seeing any such exhibition as this or the Holbeins at the R.A. 
inevitably means that everything else is anti-climax until one has 
readjusted oneself to the Lilliputian standards of our time. These 
masters have it all: form, colour, composition, atmosphere, every- 
thing, in fact, of nature and art. The contemporary artist invariably 
concentrates on one of these elements ; often stresses it to a point 
of blatancy if not of absurdity; earns thereby the adulation of 
those who particularly enjoy that aspect of Painting ; ; and, thus 
established as the godling of a cult, continues to “do his stuff,”” making 
it more and more true to pattern. We need not complain of this so 
long as we recognise its limitations. There is, for example, the delight- 
ful Memorial Exhibition of Edward Wadsworth at the Tate Gallery. 
Wadsworth was an interesting painter and an excellent craftsman. 
Perhaps too excellent a craftsman. His predominant use of the 
exacting tempera medium, which does not allow mistakes but is 
as inexorable and irrevocable as Omar Khayyam’s “moving finger,” 
gives his work a cold certainty. His love of bright colour, and of the 
forms of objects for their own sake; his deliberate design as he 
sets down that “Consistency of Odd Things” which gives a title 
to one of the exhibits; his eventual preoccupation with marine 
subjects which gives a style so strong that it might easily slip over 
into self-parody: these things are characteristic of Wadsworth as 
an artist. There were times in his earlier periods when he went 
after strange gods—Wyndham Lewis and the Vorticists, Chirico, 
even Cézanne; there were times even later when he went away 
from the seaside where “‘on est bien’’ (to quote another title), and 
experimented with abstract shapes somewhat 4a la Leger, or with 
formalised flower patterns. But the one thing which works un- 
erringly with him is the Marine—hard, bright, so simplified in form 
as to be toylike rather than real, ropes, pulleys, planks, starfish, 
lighthouses, anchors, fish-hooks, capstans, set down with terrifying 
objectivity sometimes against a background of the sea itself in 
startling Rickett’s blue and a sky with the mechanical gradation 
of a stage backcloth. 

One other phase of his work which entirely justified itself was 
the brilliant set of drawings of the Black Country and industriai 
landscapes which he did in 1919. Indeed, it was these drawings, 
published in 1920 with an introduction by Arnold Bennett, which 
first spelled Wadsworth to us when we, and he, were young. He 
was a child of industrial England, born in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and he may have exorcised the nightmare of slagheaps, 
furnaces, and quarries, sidings and factory stacks, with those draw- 
ings. They have in them the quality of emotion which is the 
factor missing in most of Wadsworth’s work; and with it goes a 
freedom, a looseness, and a reality. Wadsworth is a fascinating 
example of an artist who is one degree too intelligent. 


The current exhibitions at the Leicester Galleries yield something 
of the same problem. One is of Elliott Seabrooke, the other of 
William Scott. Seabrooke also pursued his way through other men’s 
vision until he achieved a style that was recognisably himself despite 
the echoes of Seurat and Maximilien Luce which came with it. 
One watches the reaction from his first Impressionist manner along 
the orthodox line of such reaction: Cézanne, Seurat. So patently 
he wishes to organise his pictures, to give them architecture and 
formal value as well as the effects of light. In fact he has no 
Impressionist passion for light in itself, and often turned to the 
crepuscular for his themes. Sometimes the echoes of his mentors 
are too strong, as in the “‘Houses in Provence’”’ where Cézanne 
dictates every brush stroke. That was painted in 1924. By 1948 
he is using that careful Pointillist method, not so strictly as Seurat, 
but nevertheless in the way that Seurat used it to give form as well 
as vibrancy to his pictures. He was at this time President of the 
London Group, and in their current exhibition at the New Burlington 
Galleries several of his works are hung in homage. There are 
moments, the best in his achievement I tend to think, when he 
brings a sudden touch of poetry, almost Whistlerian, into his work : 
a red harbour light bright against the deepening dusk, a reflection 
shimmering across the water, the white sail of a yacht. An attractive 
painter, perhaps just too modest ever to assert himself, a little too 
ready to take apartments in other men’s houses. 

Not so William Scott, who shares the Gallery with him. Scott, 
with his flat slabs of paint, his frying-pans so screamingly out of 
the ellipse, his eggs and kippers and garlic set on tip-tilted tables, 
all put down in blatant colour, battleship grey I believe the house 
decorators call it, and black and lemon yellow: it all has the 
stridency of a brass band playing the more emphatic compositions 
of Sousa. I am credibly assured that this is “Classic.’’ I take it 
that this means that it has no subtlety, and in that sense I grant 
the term. One is reminded of that story of the lady who defended 
her frankness by saying “‘I never mince matters’’ and earned the 
retort “I prefer them minced.” The culinary simile is the more 
evoked by William Scott’s taste for kippers and garlic. But there 
are people who like these things. 

At some risk of being out of the swim I returned to the rooms 
containing Seabrooke’s works and found peace, especially in some 
of the water-colours (I did not like his handling of pastel). 

At this same risk I enjoyed my visit to the Marlborough Fine 
Art Galleries for their ‘London and the English Countryside,” a 
title which comfortably covered landscapes and town views. 
I particularly liked Colin Hayes’ ‘“‘Thames Skyline” with its sense 
both of form and colour and the satisfying simplification of the 
crowded buildings, and Derek Hill’s ‘Trees’ which triumphed by 
the economy of its method, for one had the sense of a completely 
achieved effect though the minimum had been done. But almost 
every picture in this show by eighteen artists had style and the 
solidity of craftsmanship which will not be satisfied by cheap 
mannerism, though the works were as different as Lawrence 
Toynbee’s charming ‘‘Willows” and Ruskin Spear’s ‘Public Bar’”’— 
flickers of light amid the encircling gloom which would rapidly shut 
any “‘local’’ but is entirely justified as the characteristic tonality of a 
Ruskin Spear picture. 

The Marlborough are following this show with one of French 
Masters for which they are justly famous, among them an exceed- 
ingly lovely Corot. 

Two French painters of whom we could with advantage know 
much more are Maxime Maufra who is showing at Gimpel Fils 
and Maurice Sérullaz at the Lefevre. It is the measure of our 
ignorance that the catalogue of Maufra’s exhibition bears the sub- 
title, “‘A Marine and Landscape Painter,” for there would be 
something a little shocking if we applied a descriptive title to any 
other Impressionist of his standing. Let it be confessed, however, 
that we do not know Maufra’s work though there is a picture by him 
in the Tate Gallery. He himself rejected the title of Impressionist, 
but certainly the pictures showing at Gimpel Fils belong to that 
manner though he never sacrifices form for the transient effects of 
light. A friend of Gauguin and an unobtrusive figure in the back- 
ground of the art world of his time, with a certain definite success 
when Durand-Ruel took up his work, Maufra suffered chiefly by 
living in a land of giants. He died in 1918 at the age of 57, and 
it is interesting to notice how assured yet how loose in handling 
is the last picture in this exhibition, ‘‘Au Bord du Loir,”’ painted 
in 1917. It will be a service if this exhibition makes us really 
aware of this fine artist. 

Maurice Sérullaz is the assistant keeper of drawing at the Louvre 
and is establishing a reputation in Paris. Whether he paints flowers 
or pictures of Paris itself he is gay, light in tone, vivacious. His 
paint sparkles like the water from the fountain in “Place de la 
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PLAGE DE MORGAT. By Maxime Maurra. 


From the Exhibition of Maufra’s Paintings at Gimpel Fils. 


~~ 
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SHAFTS FROM APOLLO'S 


T is axiomatic that Governments seldom govern themselves. From 
| the first Pharaohs to the latest democrats they all exemplify 

Herbert Spencer’s mot that ‘“‘The divine right of kings means 
the divine right of anybody who can get uppermost’’; so let it 
not be assumed that we are wading in the muddied waters of party 
politics if as those concerned primarily with the graces of life we 
voice a grievance, or rather add a voice to those already in cry. 
For in this period when the private citizen cannot add a cubit to 
the stature of his home, his shop, or his office without contravening 
several laws, and when Town and Country Planning raises a hydra- 
if somewhat muddle-headed objection to almost any change, we 
have just been shocked out of our complacency by at least two 
scandalous and vandalous proposals, literally and metaphorically, 
“‘on the highest levels.”’ 

One is the scheme for erecting a vast block of offices on the old 
Westminster Hospital site, which would retain the confusion of this 
already confused centre of Empire, further dwarf Westminster 
Abbey, and yield the dubious advantage of housing thirteen hundred 
civil servants in a new Colonial Office. The other is the plan to 
convert Carlton House Terrace into a similar bureaucratic beehive 
by rebuilding it as a new Foreign Office. The House of Lords, 
that truly democratic institution, pleaded with its well-informed and 
aristocratic reasonableness against both projects. In each case, 
after an initial statement of shocked surprise that anybody should 
question the entire desirability of pursuing these schemes, the 
Government spokesmen indicated a temporary stay of execution ; 
but significantly made no promises. One cynically wonders whether 
the stay is only until a disquieted public opinion has died down, for 
such things have been known to happen. We can hope that public 
concern will not easily thus spend itself: the price of beauty is 
eternal vigilance. 

The Carlton House Terrace rumpus has elements of comedy. 
The Times accompanied a somewhat saddened leading article with 
a photograph of the Nash facade taken from the foot of the Duke 
of York’s steps. The architects retorted with one of the design 
for the proposed building “incorporating” the Nash facade and 
showing the excrescence of the proposed new story rising above 
it with the unexpectedness of a segment of the transformation scene 
in a pantomime. An accompanying letter from these gentlemen 
explained, in a tone hurt by such terms as “vandalism” and 
“‘mutilation,”” that this mass of superimposed masonry could not 
be seen from a point nearer than the middle of the Mall roadway, 
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Concorde,” which he depicts. He is at his happiest 
when he depicts the “Liberation de Paris,” a riot of 
fluttering flags glimpsed beyond the open window 
where a growing plant brings their brilliant colour into 
the room. It is refreshing to find a contemporary 
French artist who does not suffer from the Angst 
which afflicts the intelligentsia of his nation. 

The Lefevre Gallery is shared with Hans Feibusch, 
who is more happily served when he is working on a 
larger scale than the easel picture (for he has estab- 
lished himself as a mural artist) or when he is engaged 
on something smaller as an illustrator. I chiefly 
enjoyed the pastel studies of figures in this exhibition. 

Meantime the Leger Gallery has been showing recent 
paintings by Adrian Stokes, an artist almost too quiet, 
too subtle, so that his work has an apologetic air. One 
enjoyed the delicacy of the Still Life paintings, but 
perhaps Mr. Stokes is too “sicklied o’er with the palecast 
of thought” for his approach to art is so metaphysical. 

Finally, to refute the suggestion that I am 
bogged down in Impressionism, I found something 
satisfying in the uncompromising modernity of the 
work of Jan le Witt at the Hanover Gallery. Starting 
from nature (he is often concerned with the Mother 
and Child theme) he works this out in near-Cubist 
form and non-naturalistic colour and tone until 
it exists in a world of its own within the confines 
of his picture. Sometimes the clash between the 
near-natural and the abstract becomes worrying, but 
often the result is convincing and beautiful. At least 
here one feels a mind and a craftsman’s hand, a 
respect for the qualities of paint, a reverence for 
the whole business and tradition of art, even though 
that tradition is only the starting point for the search. 


~ 
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-The Battle of the 


as though we looked at our skylines from the basement area. 
letter was headed ‘‘Nash’s Work to be Preserved,” 
last paragraph assuring us of the “retention of the existing central 
pediments” added that this was “‘until the new building is nearly 
completed when it will be decided, in consultation with the Fine 
Arts Commission, whether they ought to be removed.’’ With a 
new story added and the pediments removed, the problem of when 
does a Nash facade cease to be a Nash fagade may be as tricky as 
the old one of a Chippendale chair with new legs, rails, back and seat. 

At this juncture the London County Council Town Planning 
Committee, feeling that it was involved by implication, announced 
that it had raised objections about the Westminster Hospital project 
and had not been consulted at all about Carlton House Terrace 
and had pleaded uninvitedly for the preservation of the exterior. 
The Council pointed out that it ‘has no control over projects of the 
kind sponsored by the Ministry of Works,” which takes us back 
to Herbert Spencer’s dictum. 

Whereupon, Lord Gorell sadly intervened to reveal that he had 
been invited in 1933 by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who was then 
Prime Minister, to preside over a Government Committee on this 
vexed subject of Carlton House Terrace ; and subsequently in 1946 
by Mr. Attlee to preside over another on the question of the Nash 
Terrace nRegent’s Park. These committees spent three years care- 
fully hearing evidence and reaching conclusions ; their conclusions 
were unanimous ; both wereaccepted bythe respective Prime Ministers; 
and . . . both were taken no notice of whatever! Little wonder 
that Lord Gorell poses the aristocratic equivalent of ‘‘So What ?” 

Architects as modern-minded as Alfred Bossom, and as traditional 
as the Georgian Group, have been at one in condemning the plan. 
Mr. Osbert Lancaster pointed out that the building was anyway 
unsuited for offices, but eminently suitable for fulfilling without 
much alteration inside and none outside the purpose for which 
Lancaster House was filched from us, leaving London without a 
civic museum. Hardly a voice except that of the architects 
appointed to perform this impossible task has been raised in defence 
of this indefensible scheme. 

But as we stand on the bridge in St. James’s Park and note the 
loveliest skyline in the world now ruined by the neo-modern horror 
of the vast Government block beyond Whitehall, and the disgusting 
Admiralty Citadel in the Mall itself, we almost bid farewell to 
Nash’s Terrace. Our only hope is that there will not be enough 
money to pay for its ruin. 


Terrace 


This 
though a sinister 








EDOUARD PIGNON 


Fig. I. 


OR the last twenty years or so, the new generation of 

painters have had the gruelling and rather anonymous 

task of building roads in a forest in which a dozen 
great figures had already had the satisfaction of cutting 
paths. The result has been that the twelve thousand 
painters in France have undertaken very nearly twelve 
thousand different ways of painting, a factor in the art of 
our time which is not only disconcerting to the collector 
but also baffling and discouraging for the young artist. 
The great modern painters are limited in number and 
they have differed widely, sometimes quite adamantly, on 
certain aesthetic points. The need has long been for 
leaders among the younger painters but, although the 
numerous art magazines in France have supported 
hundreds of new names, none have held the interest for 
long in a world in which Matisse, Picasso, Bonnard and 
Rouault could still display their superior genius. Matisse 
struck his camp on the hill of the night, but the painters 
born at the beginning of the century could do little more 
exciting than explore romantic villages which Matisse 
had by-passed without noticing. In an effort to create 
something memorable, several hundreds of young painters 


One of the paintings on the theme Ostende. 
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“It was a lyricism of space.”’ 


wasted all the talent they possessed in a barren search for 
novelty, as though novelty was the thing which had made 
of the Fauves and the Cubists and the Nabis a landmark 
in time. 

Today, the great discoverers have grown old and work 
less: a chance has come for the art-loving public to 
distinguish leaders among those younger painters who 
seem to have sufficient classical, timeless qualities to merit 
the attention of posterity. 

The principal figure among the younger painters is 
thought by many to be Edouard Pignon. A methodical 
and indefatigable worker, Pignon acknowledges the 
influence of nearly all the contemporary masters: his 
interiors recall Braque, while sunshine makes him paint 
rather in the style of Matisse ; at the moment, he is 
principally interested in the work of Fernand Léger. 

“Léger,” Pignon told me recently, ‘“‘seems to me to be 
the David of our time. He has the same iron will to 
express things, the same energy, but of course without 
the same feeling for space.” 

I mentioned Léger’s current intentions to create a 
“social art” (APOLLO, August, 1949) and Pignon said : 
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“It is not so much the mental side of his painting that 
interests me as his simplicity and lucidity. He is a living 
primitive. Cubism was an art of subtleties on space, an 
impressionism of form: Léger mechanised it. Painters 
will be able to draw from him a great and simple lesson 
in the ‘grammar’ of painting. His only fault is that his 
work is a little inhuman.”’ 

Last year, Pignon gave an exhibition of seascapes at 
the Galérie de France: the show consisted of largish 
compositions in which the massive, curving sails of 
Ostend fishing-vessels were balanced by the figures of 
seamen at work (Fig. I). Pignon, a huge red-haired 
young man with twinkling eyes, had recorded the jaunty 
rhythms and arabesques of the dockyard. Of the 
exhibition he says : “‘It was a lyricism of space, a holiday 
in painting. Now,” he adds, “I am interested in some- 
thing more dramatic, a Picasso dramatism. Something 
like ‘Les Mineurs’.”’ 

The latter was a painting of miners which Pignon did 
on the way back from Ostend and which occupied a place 
apart in the exhibition. 

“In that picture,” said Pignon, “I tried to express 
power and calm, but not in a ‘literary’ or ‘Greek’ way. I 
wanted to give an impression of healthiness. I was 
looking for the symbolic qualities in the theme, but not 
symbolic social virtues in the Léger sense. 

“The painting was an important one for me personally. 
It brought me to know grey and white and black better. 
At the moment, I am detaching myself from the artifice 
of colour. I feel that Matisse has let colour sweep all 
before it.” 

Pignon was once himself a very vivid painter but now 
he says the colours of his pre-war canvases were too 
“exalted.” Many people who write about painting over 
here are disturbed at the greyness of Pignon’s latest work 
and collectors very naturally prefer his pre-war pictures, 
in which he made fuller use of his capacity for drawing, 
his skill in choosing “‘interior’”’ tones—oranges and 
ochres in particular—and his passion for the ellipse in 
composition. But Pignon is only forty-four and essen- 
tially a man of broad common sense, and it seems lacking 
in confidence to be surprised that he should have decided 
to spend a year or so painting pictures which are less 
colourful and therefore more dependent on construction. 
He has abandoned the lyrical maternities he favoured in 
the ‘thirties for the back kitchens which are his current 
mood. 

He sums it up by saying : “I am now, I think, obtaining 
better control of volume, and the planes are simplified.” 

Pignon brought several sketches back from his stay 
in the mining region of north-east France, and from some 
of them he was constructing a large painting—‘‘La 
Cuisine de Mineur”—when I called. 

“The problem at the moment,” he said as he took a 
last look at the canvas before dusk fell, “is to group my 
colours as skilfully as André Lhote always does, with the 
same gathering of shadows and outlets for the light to 
follow. But of course I am using more sombre colours 
than Lhote, because they oblige me to give greater 
importance to the form. 

“But what dictates everything is the theme. Paintings 
have themes, not subjects: the theme reacts on the 
technique and the technique on the theme. The theme 


dictates, if you like, that one should not paint a miner 
like an apple.” 
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Fig. II. 


Large stylised working drawing, compiled from 
the naturalistic Sanary “notes.”’ 


“And what dictates the theme ?” I asked. 
paint apples instead of miners ?” 

Pignon’s reply was : “‘I was in the north during some 
strikes. A dramatic situation always attracts an artist, 
whether he be painter or poet. And so I found myself 
composing a homage to the miners : I liked their dignity.” 

We looked at some colour plates of Pignon’s work and 
came across one of his best known pictures, the ‘‘Maternité 
Espagnole.”” Pignon said this came from a similar desire 
to pay homage. 

“T painted it from a photograph of a woman bending 
over her child,” said Pignon. “The photograph was 
taken in Spain, during the civil war. The mother’s 
movement suggested an ellipse ; it was dramatic. The 
child was perhaps dead, I don’t know exactly. All I 
saw was the dramatism of maternity.” 

In the painting, Pignon drove away the feeling of war 
with bright orange tones and kept only the theme which 
had inspired him—maternity. 

Like many French painters, Pignon often goes in the 
summer to Sanary, the little coast-village of painters and 
writers near Toulon. From this year’s visit he had 
brought back a vast quantity of “‘notes” (Fig. Il)—swift 
watercolour sketches and drawings in ink or pencil. 

“Ostend had exhausted my interest in sea subjects 
for the moment,” Pignon said. ‘So I used to go inland 
and sketch the peasants and the olive trees. I would 
have a theme in mind, but no preconceived idea. I would 
go towards nature purely in contemplation, as Ingres did, 
as writers do. Picasso and Braque, like Michelangelo, 
have a preconceived rhythm which they impose on the 
theme. In this way, most modern painters are victims of 
their personalities. Even their simplifications of a form 
or the gestures of their figures are mental, whereas I 
believe one should be impersonal.” 

We looked through the Sanary sketches. Most were 
of peasants bending to do tasks on the ground. Using 
the wide straw hat of the Midi labourer, Pignon had 
managed to make the bending figures fit into ellipses. 

““As you see, the sketches are entirely naturalistic,”’ he 
said. “‘Thus there is always a measure of realism in the 
picture constructed from the sketches. The first drawings 
should be entirely naturalistic: the work comes later.” 

Pignon went on: “I approach the theme without 
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preconceived ideas but the fact that I have chosen it 
means that I feel the theme to be—necessary. I do not 
set off to ‘paint a Pignon,’ that is to say to apply an 
already-learned technique to a new theme ; I let the theme 
and the technique adapt themselves to one another and 
find common ground. A canvas is born of a thousand 
drawings, sketches, studies, gouaches and watercolours 
produced in close contact with nature. 

“The Catalan painters chose themes which demanded 
a rigid, violent technique, dramatic colour, hieratic forms. 
Ostend, for me, demanded a freedom of colour and form, 
a search for rhythms, sails bathed in grey. 

“In learning these things, I owe everything to Matisse, 
Picasso and Léger. Their art was my master. I owe 
rather less to Bonnard. I think he is one of the greatest 
painters of our time, but his world of the marvellous is not 
mine. When I look at his paintings I sense a rare delight, 
but they do not influence me. 

“Basically, what the theme-technique relationship 
means is that the painter and his theme are one. The 
painter is reflected in the thing expressed. The truer the 
temperament of the painter, the stronger is the painting.” 

Almost every great modern painter to whom I have 
spoken has railed against the uniformity of contemporary 
life, against the “‘state-ism”’ brought about by surpopula- 
tion. I asked Pignon if he shared the widespread belief 
that we are approaching an art of exoticism and refuge, 
but Pignon’s ideas are very different. 

“T do not think that life is becoming too uniform or 
over-controlled (étatique) at all,”’ he said. ‘And I think 
that the time of escapism and refuge has passed.” 

Pignon thinks that it is “very difficult” to paint or 
write on themes beyond the bounds of “‘present reality.” 
He goes further : ‘““We are in a sort of Middle Ages. I 
think that painting will be filled with life and new subjects. 
The realism of Giotto, Massaccio and Piero della 
Francesca seems very close to what we seek today : were 
they not the representatives of the most living and realist 
and sincere art that ever was and was not that art also the 
source of the rarest of aesthetic delectations ? 

“But at the same time I do not believe Fernand Léger 
when he says he is ‘trying to create something for the 
little fellows.’ There were at his last exhibition at the 
Museum of Modern Art mural and monumental canvases 
destined not for the little fellow but for the people, in the 
way that the statues of Ancient Egypt were made for the 
people. The true art for the people will give something 
very different from the little-bourgeois pleasure that 
people find in a Murillo or in the picture on a cheap 
calendar. The true art for the people must be capable of 
causing true emotions. The people will learn to be 
discriminating when they compare the sort of pleasure 
they receive from bad quality work and that which is 
inspired in them by a great work. It seems to me that a 
social drama is taking place in the world and that this 
drama can only be born in painting by means of an 
advanced and powerful technique.” 

We spoke about the hundreds of “schools” and 
“movements” and “groups” which characterize con- 
temporary painting: I asked Pignon if he thought that 
those problems which all serious painters share in common 
would tend to unify the “schools.” 

Pignon said: “‘There are of course some problems 
which are the same for all good painters. Whatever one’s 
tendency, one must make colours live, one must put order 
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into the form, even though these are problems which may 
be resolved in very different ways. Modern technique is 
rich and gives us a thousand ways of using colour and 
form, but no one can escape the exigencies of this 
technique. 

“I do indeed think that the ‘schools’ will unify. We 
are, if you like, in a period of research. The revolutions 
of impressionism and cubism are still close to us. We 
have a wonderful instrument which does not yet know 
how best to use itself. The divisions between the 
tendencies are not so definite as some would have us 
think. It is dangerous to stick labels too soon. Who 
could say exactly where abstract art ends and figurative 
art begins ? New tendencies will be born and they will be 
the offspring of all the tendencies of our own time. 
Perhaps that is how unification will come about. 

“At the present stage the painter can either lock 
himself up in theories which will destroy his art or he 
can plunge into the world around him to find new sap. 
There is a unity in all abstract canvases : often one cannot 
tell the work of one painter from another: there is a 
danger that life may withdraw from that sort of painting.” 

Speaking of the necessity of life in painting, Pignon 
said later : “The theme that has most impressed me during 
the past twelve months has been the olive-trees of 


Provence. Olive-trees are dramatic and they have an 
animal facet to their nature. They are like gnarled old 
workmen. I chose the theme because the olive-tree is 


both the commercial and the geographic soul of Provence. 
You will see from the sketches that I found greys in 
Provence, and pale backgrounds. Today my palette 
is not coloured, only silvery.” 

Later again, he said: “One of the most important 
principles is, I think, to start with details. The abstract 
starts from a generalized viewpoint and leaves dis- 
satisfaction. 

“Another good principle is never to confuse vitality 
with the drunkenness of the brush.” 

Pignon concluded : “‘I go towards nature with a virgin 
mind. I do not impose my artist’s discipline. That 
comes naturally.” 

One of the greatest current art problems is the lack of 
durability of modern canvases. Many early Légers and 
Matisses, for instance, have cracked irreparably, and in a 
gallery the other day I saw a Marie-Laurencin portrait 
of the writer Léon-Paul Fargue, painted as recently as 
1942, which had already cracked badly on the pale tones. 
Pignon is very conscious of this problem and is careful of 
the colours he places together; he scrapes his canvas 
clean before making an alteration. Moreover, for many 
of his pictures he uses an age-old and almost forgotten 
medium—egg emulsion : he cleans out empty paint-tubes 
and fills them with a mixture of egg yoke, turpentine, oil 
and a few drops of a chemical which prevents the egg 
from “going bad.’’ Restorers here say egg emulsion 
“‘lasts’”’ longer than ordinary oil, and it gives Pignon the 
matt, tempera effect he prefers for many of his themes. 

So serious has the problem of the non-durability of 
pigments become that French museums have begun to 
store Aeply colourplate reproductions of some of their 
great modern works. The Aeply process, brought out 
last year, uses very much improved inks and impasto 
effects are added to the print afterwards with a brush. 
From a distance, the plates look like originals. The 
Louvre has bought an Aeply reproduction of a Renoir. 
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Fig. I. 


Mahogany writing table corresponding to a design (dated 1753) in the Director. 


Furniture in the Collection of Mr. Noel Terry 


COLLECTION such as Mr. Noel Terry’s gives 

some idea of the range and importance of English 

furniture during two centuries. In his house in 
York, which is not a museum but “designed for living,” 
the furniture is in use; but the collection includes a 
number of rare museum pieces. Some walnut and 
marquetried pieces are included but the major part of 
the collection is mahogany dating from the middle years 
of the XVIIIth century, a time when “‘the instinct for 
balance, proportion, harmony of line and the use of 
appropriate ornament was stronger and more widely 
diffused than at any other period throughout the whole 
evolution,” and when household furniture had become 
the “concern of every polite nation in Europe.” The 
writing table (Fig. I) closely follows a Plate, dated 1753, in 
Chippendale’s Director, except for the short cabriole legs, 
which are left plain, whereas in the design they are 
decorated with sunk panels. The frets on the frieze and 
on the cupboard doors serve to produce a broken and 
varied surface. The table belongs to a class in which 
there is correspondence between a piece and a design in 
the Director; and where correspondence with a design 
“co-exists with a high standard of workmanship,”’ there 
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BY M. JOURDAIN 


is a presumption (as in this piece) in favour of Chippen- 
dale’s authorship. The commode (Fig. II) is a simplified 
version of the richly-treated “‘French commode tables” 
with two of three drawers which are figured in the 
Director and which usually are bombé’ in form and rest 
upon short legs. In this piece, the only enrichment is 
the carving of the keel-corners, the mouldings and the 
small apron. The mahogany veneer has a mottled or 
clouded figure. The armchair (Fig. III), in which the 
arm supports, legs and seat-rail are carved with scaling, 
resembles a set supplied by William Gordon to the Duke 
of Atholl. The name of Gordon appears among the 
subscribers to the first edition of the Director, and the 
firm (Gordon & Taitt) is listed in London Directories in 
1768. 

There are two examples in Mr. Terry’s collection of 
that rare piece of furniture, the dressing bureau—that is, 
a small bureau on legs, fitted with a looking-glass swinging 
between two fixed uprights. In the earlier of the two 
pieces (Fig. IV), the desk, drawers and frame of the 
glass are veneered with burr walnut ; the interior of the 
desk is fitted with a centre cupboard inlaid with an arch 
and flanked by small drawers and pigeon-holes. The 
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Fig. II. Mahogany commode (Director period). 





Fig. III. Mahogany armchair (one of a pair) Fig. IV. Walnut dressing bureau, 
by William Gordon (Director period) circa 1725. 
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FURNITURE IN THE COLLECTION OF MR NOEL TERRY 





Fig. V. Mahogany dressing bureau. 
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Fig. VI. Mahogany reading table, 


circa 1760. 


looking-glass plate is framed in a narrow border of gesso, 
carved and relieved by a matted ground, and the drawers 
and lopeis are fitted with small ring handles. In the 
second dressing bureau (Fig. V), which is veneered with 
mahogany, the apron of the stand is carved with acanthus, 
and the legs with a lion mask. The similarity between the 
treatment of this stand and of a walnut bureau (in the 
Percival Griffiths Collection) was pointed out.’ 

A number of tables and stands with adjustable desks 
were made during the second half of the XVIIIth century 
for use in libraries, and several such pieces were supplied 
by the royal cabinet-makers for George III, having 





Fig. VII. Mahogany single chair, 
decorated with frets (Director 
period). 
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Fig. VIII. 
by Thomas Tompion. 


Hood of a clock 


“racks and stays to fix the desks at different heights.” 
The table’ (Fig. VI) is one of the most delicate and 
elaborate of this type. It has double rising desks as 
shown in a design for a “‘writing and reading table” in 
Ince and Mayhew’s Universal System (1759-63), and, like 
this design, shows a full use of fretted ornament. The 
frieze is fretted, and the ratchets are housed in a curved 
case, which, with a corresponding fretted slat, occupies 
the upper track of one side of the table. 

The chair (Fig. VII) is another instance of the skilful 
use of frets in decoration in the form of blind frets on the 
legs, and open frets on the vase-shaped splat. A mahogany 
dining table is unusual in the rich carving of swags and 
grapes on the frieze. 

Among walnut pieces is a fine long-case clock by 
Thomas Tompion (1639-1713), who “may be looked upon 
as the first British mechanic in his art,” an outstanding 
figure among the clock-makers of the last years of the 
XVIIth and early XVIIIth centuries. This clock, which 
belongs to Tompion’s early period, between 1670 and 
1685, is similar in the design of the hood and dial to a 
clock by the same maker in the C. A. Ilbert Collection. 
The hood has four spiral columns and a flat top entablature 
surmounted by a pierced cresting of two scrolls, cen‘ring 
on a winged cherub’s head. The dial (which is an instance 
of the taste shown by Tompion in their design, with an 
accent on their function) and the cherub spandrels are 
water-gilt, and there is a herring-bone band round the 
edge of the dial plate ; the hour-hand is finely pierced. 
The case is veneered with walnut of soft colour. 





1R. Edwards and M. Jourdain. Georgian Cabinet-Makers, p. 14. 
“Op. cit., pp. 42-43. 
‘This dressing bureau (formerly in the Percival Griffiths Collection) is fully 


described and illustrated in R. W. Symonds, English Furniture from Charles II to 
George II (Fig. 85). 


‘By R. W. Symonds, The Antique Collector, June, 1950. 
‘Formerly in the collection of Sir Sidney Greville. 
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The publisher is unable to supply further copies of APOLLO 
ANNUAL, 1951; the issue is completely sold out. 
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Some Silver and Gold Work 
recently acquired by the 
Royal Scottish Museum 


Part II BY IAN FINLAY 


HE Cathcart White bequest dominates 

acquisitions of the period from 1700 

onwards, more especially because of the 
series of superb gold snuff-boxes which will 
be described presently ; but before dealing 
with those I will complete the description of 
the silverwork. In quantity the XVIIIth 
century silver no doubt outweighs all other 
silver acquired. Mention of a few pieces 
will adequately indicate the range and 
quality. 

A punch-bowl of the year 1700 comes 
within the Cathcart White group. It is of 
generous proportions and is decorated with 
scrolls and other ornament in repoussé. It 
is a London piece, and the maker is Robert 
Cooper. The bequest is responsible also 
for a good series of porringers belonging to 
the early years of the century. The most outstanding 
piece of about this time, however, is a purchase made just 
before the war, a magnificent monteith made in London 
in 1701 (Fig. I). Eleven and a half inches in diameter, 
and weighing 69 ozs. 4 dwts., this is a characteristic bowl 
of its kind, massive, with deep, decorative notching in its 
detachable rim, and with freely-drawn scroll decoration 
on the body. The arms of Eyre (Buckinghamshire) are 
engraved in one of the panels formed by the scrolls, and 


Fig. I. 





Fig. II. 


Set of Casters. London, 1705. 








Maker probably Christian Canner. 
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Monteith. London, 1701. Maker probably Samuel Smith. 


there is a peacock crest on the rim. The maker’s mark, 
struck once on the bowl and twice on the rim, is SM, and 
probably refers to Samuel Smith. This is the only true 
monteith in the Museum collection. 

Two fine sets of sugar-casters came with the Cathcart 
White collection. The earlier and perhaps finer set is of 
the year 1705 (Fig. II). The casters are heavy and richly 
decorative, pyriform in body, with fillet : and the covers, 
secured by bayonet catches, are elaborately pierced with 
quatrefoil patterns, while their rims, 
as well as the bases of the casters, 
are gadrooned. The maker appears 
to be Christian Canner. Belonging 
to the year 1718, the other set is 
simpler, with octagonal body and 
moulded base. Unfortunately the 
maker’s mark remains unidentified. 
The remainder of the XVIIIth 
century English domestic silver 
comprises teapots, tea - caddies, 
salvers, cake - baskets and other 
articles of fine quality too numerous 
to mention. 

In the Scottish group there are 
some interesting pieces, although 
deliberate acquisitions in this later 
period have not been made. There 
is a good caster by J. Hally of 
Edinburgh, made under the assay- 
mastership of Dougal Ged, in 1740. 
It is pyriform and, like so much 
Scottish work, simple in design. It 
carries the arms of Crawford of 
Crawfordburn and appeared at the 
Scottish exhibition at Burlington 
House in 1939. Two unusual 
salvers by George Robertson of 
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Fig. III. 
Pair of Covered Cups. 
Perth, about 1790. 
By Robert Keay. 





Aberdeen, a few years earlier in 
date, have already been illustrated 
in ApoLtto (March, 1947), and I 
will not revert to them. Mention 
should be made, however, of two 
sugar basins, also somewhat unusual, 
practically identical but of different 
years and by different makers. They 
are plain except for the flat rim, 
which is engraved with floral decora- 
tion. Both are Edinburgh pieces, 
one made by David Mitchell in 1727, the other by William 
Aytoun in 1743. The Museum collection is still lacking 
in a typical bullet teapot of this period, and has nothing 
from the hand of John Ker of Edinburgh, that prince of 
teapot makers, who was so fully represented in the loan 
exhibition of 1948. 

A pair of covered cups from Perth are well worthy of 
note (Fig. III). They are by Robert Keay, best-known 
of the Perth silversmiths. In their refinement and ele- 
gance they are good examples of the level achieved in the 
smaller Scots burghs towards the end of the century. The 
style is reminiscent of an earlier time, but it has been 
interpreted with a great deal of personal taste and shows 
none of the vulgarity which was creeping into the design 
of domestic silver in larger centres by the 1790’s. Finally, 
there is a large quiich made by Charles Blair of Edinburgh 
in 1736. It is a particularly good example of the develop- 
ment of the quaich from wooden vessel to silver, with the 
“staves” well defined and characteristic roses engraved 
in four of he panels so formed. 

The Museum’s group of Irish silver remains small. 
This must be rectified, as cultural connections between 
Ireland and Scotland have been close at all periods. The 
only notable recent accession is a handsome dish-ring 





Fig. IV. Silver Dish-ring, Dublin, c. 1770. 
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(Fig. IV). It is a Dublin piece of about 1770, with a 
spirited open-work pattern incorporating a phoenix-like 
bird and a sea-creature of the dolphin species among 
scrolls and leafy tendrils with roses and buds. The dish- 
ring is an article of infinite variety in form, as can be seen 
in the series in the National Museum of Ireland, but this 
is one of the most pleasing I have seen. 

The most important XVIIIth century accession to the 
collection, however, is the series of gold snuff-boxes and 
other bijouteries included in the Cathcart White bequest. 
It comprises between fifty and sixty items in all, of high 
quality, and therefore merits mention with. some of the 
more considerable collections on view either in this 
country or in the United States. Many of the items 
possess their original leather cases. 

Than French snuff-boxes there are few things in the 
field of the connoisseur more difficult to evaluate adequa- 
tely in words, as there are few more difficult to display to 
advantage in a museum gallery. There is monotony in a 
long series of uniformly small though dainty objects, and 
in the very perfection of taste itself there is monotony. 
These are essentially works of art which should be handled 
and handled at leisure. Only by handling can their 
intimate beauty, their subtle contrasts of texture and their 
delicate precision of construction be appre- 
ciated. The huge collections made by 
gentlemen of the Court in XVIIIth century 
France must have afforded their owners 
the same pleasing combination of sensual 
pleasure and intellectual stimulus which 
Chinese gentlemen once found in playthings 
of jade. It seems invidious, therefore, to 
have to pick and choose among them. 

None of the tabatiéres is in more exquisite 
taste than an octagonal one carried out in 
white and gold in Paris in 1771 (Fig. V)._ It 
bears the mark of Julien Alaterre as 
fermier-général, but no maker’s mark. The 
gold is of two colours, inlaid with malachite 
and mother-of-pearl. There are oval panels 
in enamel on the lid and sides, that on the lid 
representing a nymph and a cupid delicately 
done and reminiscent of Boucher. Similar 
in taste and style is an oval box, also with the 
mark of Julien Alaterre, carried out in gold 
and white enamel, set with jewels (Fig. VI). 
The plaque on the lid, flanked by consoles in 
gold, shows a youth in classical dress with 
two ladies in an XVIIIth century interior. 














GOLD SNUFF-BOXES 
Fig. V. 
(a) Paris, 1771. 


(b) With miniature of Louis 
XIV, attributed to Petitot. 


Fig. VI. 
(a) Paris, 1766. Portrait of a 
girl, attributed to Petitot. 


(b) French. 2nd half of 
XVIIIth century. 





The subjects of most of the portrait-plaques in the series 
are as yet unidentified. One rich box in vari-coloured 
golds has a good miniature of Louis XIV attributed to 
Petitot (Fig. V) ; another portrait, probably by Petitot, 
appears on an oval gold box (Fig. VI) ; and a circular box 
of aventurine mounted in gold carries a provokingly 
beautiful bust portrait of a young lady with fair hair 
falling in ringlets on a shoulder exposed by a white 
decolleté gown, signed by Mosnier. Another royal portrait 
appears on a circular box of gold and tortoiseshell. This 
is a full-length miniature of Charles III of Spain, after 
the well-known painting by Goya lent by Major John 
Morrison to the exhibition of Spanish Art at Burlington 
House in 1947. It is doubtful if this box is of French 
workmanship. 

The group of boxes with scenic paintings is small but 
choice. First among them is one in three-coloured gold 
and silver, made when J. J. Prevost was fermier-général 
(1762-8). Lid, bottom and sides are ornamented with 
intricate paintings of shipping and coast scenes by L. N. 
van Blarenberghe. Coastal scenes and shipping also 
figure on the sides of a box made in Paris in 1773 ; while 
a remarkable box of seven years later, by Pierre Claude 
Pottiers, carries plaques of smoky, opalescent bluish 
glass painted with landscapes which loom through with 
charming, misty effect. 

Basse-taille enamels appear to have had a special 
appeal for the late owner of the collection, and there are 
boxes which it is possible to group effectively in which 
dark blue or green grounds of this material are the 
predominant notes. In the dark blue group is a fine oval 
piece made in 1774 (fermier-général : J. B. Fouache) with 
a reserved enamel plaque representing Roman soldiers 
about a brazier. A similar box, of 1777, has a plaque on 
which a family group in the costume of about a century 
earlier is shown. A notably fine painting of a young man 
and two maidens attended by a cupid ornaments an oval 
box with panels of olive-green basse-taille enamel, made 
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in 1782 ; and cupid figures on a box of two years earlier, 
showing two lovers at an altar, a piece in which the green 
basse-taille panels are framed in jewelled borders. 

The principal tour-de-force in the series exhibits a 
quite different technique. It is also of gold, small and 
shallow, perhaps a patch-box, and was made in Paris as 
late as the beginning of the XIXth century. Lid and sides 
are covered with floral designs in cloisonné and painted 
enamels on a jet-black ground, which gives the flowers and 
leaf-sprays something of the decorative effect of the 
pattern on a small piece of famille noire. Another 
tour-de-force is, as typically, in German taste. It is a 
circular gold box of just under three inches in diameter, 
inlaid with various stones set in a radiating pattern. The 
lid bears a medallion of flowers in encrusted enamels 
bordered with pearls. Inside is a small book entitled : 
Spécification d’une Tabattiére composé d’un Cabinet des 
pierres dans la quelle on trouve LX XVII piéces des pierres 
précieuses qui se trouve dans l’Electorat de Saxe. Faite 
par Jean Chrétien Neuber. The corresponding numbers, 
I to 77, are engraved on the narrow gold borders enclosing 
each stone. The box was made in Dresden about 1760. 
Another snuff-box in the collection, by the same maker, 
is inlaid with agate, carnelian and ivory, with enamels and 
pearls. Moss-agate has been selected as the material for 
the panels of another fine box of this kind, probably of 
Antwerp origin. 

Agate of a deep grey tone forms the basis of a gold 
nécéssaire. The gold is wrought in an openwork pattern 
over the agate ground, a pattern contrived from rococo 
scrollwork, flowers and birds. There is a ruby catch to 
the lid. The contents—the usual scissors, bodkin, 
nail-file, mirror, ear-pick and so on—are complete. The 
article is French, of about the year 1760. Another 
nécéssaire of equal quality has been acquired for the 
Museum by the gift of Miss Grace H. Findlay of Edin- 
burgh (Fig. VII). Here again the ground is of agate, with 
an elaborate overall pattern in gold, introducing figures. 
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Fig. VII. Nécéssaire of gold and agate ; 
catch set with jewels. 


The catch is a striking feature, mounted with diamonds, 
emeralds, rubies and amethysts. To revert to the 
Cathcart White bequest, mention must be made of an 
elegant spy-glass made in Paris in 1776. The rim is of 
gold with translucent green enamel, and the glass is 
enclosed in a case of gold with blue basse-taille enamel. 
A gold press-stud releases the glass from its case. There 
is also a particularly beautiful scent bottle of flattened 
pear form with a lyre-shaped stopper attached by a fine 
gold chain. Four colours of gold, as well as silver, have 
been used in making the bottle, which is chased and en- 
graved with festoons of flowers and ribbons. It was 
made in Paris in 1776, probably by Pierre Claude Pottiers, 
and carries the mark of J. J. Prevost as fermier-général. 

I will not lengthen this account by attempting to 
describe the series of tabatiéres in multi-coloured gold. 
There are boxes by J. J. Barriére, Philippe Bourbier and 
such makers of note. Others, almost equally fine, are of 
Viennese or Italian origin ; and there are some English 
boxes with interesting miniature painting but, as their 
basic material is mainly tortoiseshell, they can scarcely 
be brought within the scope of these two articles. 

The vast modern expansion of the tobacco habit has 
had no corresponding increase in the craft of making 
pretty trifles. Our vices are no longer cloaked in 
elegance. Our smokers pull cigarettes from pasteboard 
packets or grope for tobacco in formless rubber pouches. 
Worst of all, most of the few still eccentric enough to 
enjoy their snuff extract it surreptitiously from some 
bashed tin box! Can, shall I say, the Craft Centre do 
nothing to bring back some grace into these daily habits ? 

In these pinched and shabby days, it is no doubt too 
much to hope for a new mode in precious tabatiéres ; 
but at least we could have something fresh in the field 
of those dainty trinkets, the Mauchline boxes and their 
cousins. From this humble beginning more ambitious 
ventures would arise if ever again the times became 
propitious for them. 


ENGLISH INTERIOR DECORATION, 1580-1830. 
By MARGARET JOURDAIN. Batsford. £3 3s. net. 


In a series surveying the English decorative arts from 
the Tudor Renaissance to the late Classical Revival (two 
volumes of which were published in 1922 and 1924), 
formative influences, decoration, furniture and metal work 
were treated together. The sections on decoration in 
these earlier volumes have now been reprinted, and the 
covering date extended by a decade. The original text 
has been extensively revised, and in some sections re- 
written. Some interiors of houses in the United States 
of America have been included both for their “‘clear, airy 
and delicate dignity’”’ and as evidence of the far-reaching 
influence of books of architectural design published in 
the XVIIIth century. They are hardly distinguishable 
from English interiors. As in the original publications 
and in an earlier work on decoration of the middle period 
(1660 to 1760), an introductory chapter covering foreign 
influences is followed by chapters on woodwork, plaster 
work, and interior features. Nothing essential in the 
original works has been sacrificed, but the chapter on 
decorative painting has been condensed and the sections 
on metal work and lighting fittings have been 
omitted. 


In all its phases, decoration reflects the ‘‘mistress art,”’ 
and follows the development of architectural scholarship ; 
and the “‘spirit of the age” is manifest in the odd sym- 
bolism of Tudor and Jacobean plasterwork, the great 
Italianate interiors of the Burlington School, and the 
delicate versions of Classical and Renaissance ornament of 
the age of elegance. The “handwriting” of several 
architects—Inigo Jones, Sir John Vanbrugh, William 
Kent, Robert Adam and Sir John Soane—is clearly to 
be read in their decorations as in their structures. 


In the last chapters, the Regency period is more fully 
treated, a matter of some difficulty, as it is a fundamental 
point that this style is “‘profoundly miscellaneous.”” There 
was a revival of the Chinese taste in the Royal Pavilion 
at Brighton, and also of the Gothic, which extends well 
into the Victorian age. This latter revival owes a debt 
to the “relative beauty” of associated ideas; it is claimed 
Gothic forms were “‘romantic material, rich with the 
charms of history.”” There was also something in the 
style (according to awriterin The World (1755)) “congenial 
to our Gothic constitutions.” Unluckily, in spite of being 
congenial to English taste, there has been massacre of 
the most important of neo-Gothic interiors. England, at 
any rate since the Renaissance, has been spendthrift, 
destroying its national heritage, as can be gathered by 
the recurring note in the captions, “‘now demolished, 
now removed.” Many of the illustrations have been 
specially taken for the book, and include interiors at 
Chicheley Hall, Sudbury Hall, Dodington Park and 
Attingham. Since this book was printed, the correct 
name and date of the painter of ‘‘Singeries,”” long known 
as “Francois’’ Clermont, has been ascertained. 
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Fig. I. EXAMPLES OF BRISTOL TIN “ENAMEL.” 
Tea-caddy and candlesticks attributed to Michael Edkins. Victoria and Albert Museum. Crown Copyright. 


OPAQUE WHITE GLASS 


HERE is a general belief that the best opaque white 

glass is “‘Bristol.”” This is probably true, but there 

are very few pieces of which the origin is known with 
any certainty. There are no signed pieces of Bristol glass 
except a few rare examples of blue glass decorated in gold 
and signed “I. Jacobs.”’ Isaac Jacobs was a Bristol glass- 
maker, and his predecessor, Lazarus Jacobs, employed 
Michael Edkins to decorate his glass. With the sole 
exception of the few pieces which have this signature, 
there is no glass which can with certainty be attributed 
to Bristol. There is, however, no doubt that a great deal 
of blue and opaque white glass was made there in the 
second half of the XVIIIth century, and that much of it 
was decorated in gold and in colours by Michael Edkins, 
a free-lance painter and decorator, who settled in Bristol 
as a young man in or about the year 1760. Our know- 
ledge of his activities is summarised in Thorpe’s History 
of English and Irish Glass, as follows : 
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1. A statement written by the painter’s grandson, 
Wm. Edkins, Jr., an eminent citizen of Bristol and 
a collector of local art, to the dictation of his 
father, Wm. Edkins, Senior, in or about the year 
1840. 


2. Certain notebooks and accounts formerly in the 
possession of Michael Edkins. 


BY C. T. SANCTUARY 

3. Information obtained from Wm. Edkins, Jr., by 

the late Hugh Owen of Bristol, and published by 

him in his ‘Two Centuries of Ceramic Art in 
Bristol’ (1873). 

4. A collection of glass made by Wm. Edkins, Jr., 
among which some pieces were stated by him to 
have been painted by his grandfather. 

This information was gathered together by Owen.” 

Edkins was a man of remarkable versatility. He sang 
on the stage in Bristol and Covent Garden, and was a 
good musician. He also painted coaches, stage scenery, 
and the decalogue in Redcliffe Church. He had thirty- 
three children. 

The only glasses specifically stated by Wm. Edkins, 
Jr., to have been painted by his grandfather are a series 
of tea caddies labelled Black, Green, Bohea, and Hyson. 
Two examples of these are in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. They are charmingly painted in bright enamel 
colours. One of them came from the collection of Wm. 
Edkins, Jr. It is labelled GREEN in black letters sur- 
rounded by purple rococo scroll-work, and below is a 
bullfinch perched on a branch. On the reverse is a tight 
bunch of flowers in a well defined “swirled” style, which 
is also found on candlesticks. The other tea caddy is 
labelled BOHEA and the bird beneath is a goldfinch ; 
otherwise they are nearly identical. This caddy and a 
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Fig. Il. EXAMPLES OF BRISTOL TIN “ENAMEL.” 
Centre vase in imitation of famille rose. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Crown Copyright. 


pair of candlesticks showing the “‘swirled”’ floral decora- 
tion referred to above are shown in Fig. I. While I have 
no desire to be over-critical, I would point out that this 
evidence is at third hand, and given by Owen something 
like a century after the events recorded. Furthermore, 
Mr. R. J. Charleston, of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
has pointed out that there is a marked discrepancy between 
the list of vessels included in the 350 glass items in 
Edkins’s ledger, and the existing glasses which are 
commonly attributed to him. Edkins’s ledger includes 
only one other category of glass, namely ‘‘Jars,”” of which 
there are existing examples decorated in the tea caddy 
style. On the other hand the ledger mentions a dozen 
or so types of glass of which none of the surviving 
examples are decorated in this style. Moreover, some of 
the tea caddies, candlesticks, and quillholders have tops 
of enamelled metal suggesting a Birmingham or South 
Staffordshire origin. These considerations cast some 
doubt on Wm. Edkins’s attribution. However, canisters 
do appear in Michael Edkins’s accounts, and the examples 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum are, very likely, by his 
hand. The Museum collection has a large number of 
these glasses, made in imitation of porcelain, which are 
attributed to Bristol. They are decorated in coloured 
enamels, oil colours and oil gilding, and seem to be the 
work of half a dozen painters. Figs. I, II and III, show 
typical examples. It is quite possible that some of them 
were made in London, Birmingham, or Stourbridge. 

Below are some extracts, quoted by Thorpe, from 
Michael Edkins’s ledger : 


s. d. 
1762. Apr. 26. To five doz. enamel beakers Io. 
July 19. To 4 blue jars and beakers with 
mosaic borders to match a large 
set for Mr. Wilson > © 
1763. Aug. 18. To 6 enamelled pint cans ““Wrote”’ 
Liberty and no Excise at 4d. 2. oO. 
Sept. 30. To 18 enamel basins zx. 6. 
Oct. 28. To 13 cans and milk jugs i ot 
1764. Oct. 1. To 4 enamel canisters e & 
1766. Aug. 20. To 6 long doz. fine wine (glasses) 
“wrote” Pitt and Liberty at 3s. £1. 16. o. 
1769. (Nodate) To three pr. blue cornucopias 
(Cornicopios) ornamented with 
gold. . & 
1770. Nov. 6. To 12 hyacinth glasses, blue, 
gilded. a @& 


The word “enamel” means opaque white glass or 
“opal” glass as it is called in modern glass technology. 
These entries are interesting, as they show the kind of 
vessels to look for. Canisters are presumably tea caddies. 
Basins may be “finger basins” or sugar basins. 

Edkins worked for five different firms of Bristol glass 
makers between 1762 and 1787. Figs. I, II and III show 
examples of several different styles of painting. If the 
canister is by Michael Edkins, he probably also painted 
the candlesticks and, possibly, the covered vase on the 
left of Fig. III. The flask in Fig. I is by a different hand. 
The famille rose vase in the centre of Fig. II is in a 
third style. The fluted and gilded covered vase in Fig. 
III is in a fourth style. The covered vase next to it, 
painted in enamel colours with natural flowers, is in a 
fifth style, and the Chinese figures on the right in a sixth. 
There were obviously many hands at work. This imitation 
porcelain made in glass was probably a good seller and 
produced in quantity. Unfortunately it was brittle, and 
not much of it has survived. 

Opaque white metal was produced by at least four 
different methods. A fifth method was invented by 
Reaumur and recommended by Dr. Lewis, consisting of 
the devitrification of glass by heat. As we have no records 
of surviving examples of this process I do not propose to 
discuss it. I believe the four methods which I describe 
below, which were also sometimes used in combination, 
cover the great bulk of opaque white glass of the period 
1750-1820 : 

Type I. The Venetians had been making opal glass 
since the XVIth century. Neri’s L’Arte Vetraria (Florence 
1612) gives a prescription in which a percentage of 11.75 
of tin oxide was added to the Venetian lime-soda metal. 
A century and a quarter later the Dictionarium Polygraph- 
icum gives a prescription with 7.1 per cent of tin oxide. 
From these data we may take it that opal glass in the 
Venetian tradition contains a high percentage of tin oxide. 
It was of a smooth dense whiteness. 

Type II. Bone ash opal was probably made in England, 
and certainly on the Continent,during the XVIIIthcentury. 
It varies greatly in texture according to whether the 
phosphate has gone into solution in the molten metal and 
crystallised on cooling, or has remained undissolved 
throughout. These differences are discussed below. 

Type III. Arsenic opal was made at Bristol and prob- 
ably at Stourbridge and Waterford during the XVIIIth 
century. Anthony Amatt, of Bristol, left a formula for 
arsenic opal which is quoted in Owen’s Two Centuries of 
Ceramic Art in Bristol. It may have been used in the 
Battersea enamel works. A recipe for arsenic opal was 
probably taken from Stourbridge to Waterford by John 
Hill, glass maker to Penrose of Waterford. A prescription 
for tinless white glass is among the papers of Jonathan 
Gatchell, Hill’s successor at Waterford, and is mentioned 
in Westropp’s Old Irish Glass, though he does not give 
the formula. Thorpe states that it contained 4 per cent 
of arsenic. 

An X-ray examination of the vase in Fig. IV shows 
that bone-ash and arsenic were used together. This may 
have been the method adopted at Newcastle. 

Type IV. The English glass-makers found a new 
method of making tin enamel in which .86 per cent of 
tin oxide was included in a lead potash glass. This in- 
formation is derived from an analysis by the late Professor 
Church, quoted in Owen’s book, and may be taken to 
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OPAQUE WHITE GLASS 


Fig. III. 
Vase on left attributed to Michael Edkins. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


represent the composition of Bristol tin enamel such as 
is illustrated in Figs. I, II and III. 

We do not know what other centres of glass-making 
produced tin enamel vessels of this type. It is possible 
that they were made in London, Birmingham and Stour- 
bridge. Thanks to the facts known about Michael Edkins 
and Isaac Jacobs, nearly all tin enamel and dark blue 
glass is now attributed to Bristol on very insufficient 
grounds. However, Edkins’s notebooks do show that 
blue and enamel glass was made at a number of Bristol 
factories, and it seems reasonably certain that much of it 
was the high quality tin enamel illustrated here. 

There is no direct evidence, as far as I know, of this 
tin enamel having been made elsewhere. There are 
opaque white glasses with inscriptions which suggest a 
North Country origin, and some decorated by Absalon, 
of Great Yarmouth, but as far as I know they are all of 
the milk and water type and are not tin enamel. Although 
we have so few facts to guide us I think it is clear that 
some, though perhaps not all, of the best opal glass was 
made at Bristol during the latter half of the XVIIIth 
century and that it was distinguished by the superior 
quality of its metal, form and decoration. The methods 
of distinguishing between the family of tin enamel to 
which Bristol belongs and the other sorts of opal glass 
are as follows : 
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EXAMPLES OF BRISTOL TIN “ENAMEL.” 


Second from left decorated by gilding. 
Crown Copyright. 


The first test is for the presence of “‘fire’’ or “‘sunset 
glow.” 

Professor Moore, of the Department of Glass Tech- 
nology of Sheffield University, has pointed out to me 
that there are two main classes of opalising agents : 

(a) Those which go into solution in the molten glass 
and crystallise out during cooling. These give the fiery 
opals. 

(b) Material of low solubility which is mixed in the 
batch or in the molten glass and which does not dissolve 
completely. This does not show fire because the particles 
are too coarse and do not “‘scatter” the blue light. 

Tin and arsenic belong to class (a). If you look at 
the sun through a tin or arsenic opal which is sufficiently 
thin to allow the rays of light to pass directly through it, 
you will see the sun as a red disc or as fiery streaks in 
different parts of the glass. Bristol tin enamel is normally 
too opaque to show fire. There are, however, plenty of 
specimens of typical Bristol shape and style of decoration 
in which the lower part of the vessel has a bluish tinge 
and shows fire, while the upper portions are of the dense 
white typical of Bristol tin enamel and are too opaque 
to show fire. 

Most arsenic glass is of ‘“‘milk and water’ type and 
shows fire, but you sometimes find specimens which are 
too opaque to do so, 
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Fig. 1V. OPAQUE WHITE GLASSES. NOT BRISTOL. 


The two on left, glass of lead. The others lime-soda-potash 
glasses. 


Bone-ash is of low solubility and normally belongs to 
class (b) but it may dissolve partly or completely, and 
thereby enter class (a). When it partially dissolves the 
phosphates formed in the molten glass may separate out 
as crystals mixed with the undissolved particles of bone- 
ash or grow round them. If only a little bone-ash is used 
it may be completely dissolved and will then either give 
a clear glass or, if some phosphate separates out on cool- 
ing, it will give an opal showing fire. All the glasses in 
Fig. IV show fire. 

The second test for distinguishing Bristol enamel from 
bone-ash and arsenic opal is the quality of whiteness in 
the glass. A typical piece of Bristol enamel is of a pure, 
smooth, dense whiteness resembling porcelain and con- 
taining no trace of yellow. The other sorts tend to be 
of the colour of skimmed milk and to have a bluish tinge. 
This is often noticeable on the pontil mark. The test 
is not completely reliable because Bristol is not all equally 
dense in tone and some of the other sorts are occasionally 
of a good dense white. Referring to Fig. IV, the big mug 
is of a good colour, hardly distinguishable from Bristol 
enamel, the small mug and saucer are distinctly blue, 
while the sugar basin and vase are intermediate in tint. 
This vase, by the way, is not a “‘collector’s piece.” It 
appears to be rather late, possibly Victorian. It is illus- 
trated because it seems to be of the same make as the 
sugar basin and, being lead glass, is probably English. 
I have a small flask of very bubbly lead glass which is 
of a creamy tint. This is clearly not Bristol enamel. 

The third distinguishing test is based on form and 
decoration. The decoration of Bristol enamel is similar 
in type to the painting on enamelled metals and on 
porcelain of the same period and usually consists of formal 
bunches of flowers, Chinese motifs, natural flowers and 
natural and exotic birds, c.f. Figs. I, II and III. Some 
of the painting closely resembles Bristol Delft and famille 
rose. Most of the painting is in enamel colours but some 
is in oil gilding and some in oil colours, the latter types 
being, as a rule, somewhat the worse for wear. On the 
whole the Bristol painting has high finish, charm and the 
lightness and grace which are characteristic of good 
English rococo art. There is something of the light 
fantastic toe about it which we do not find in the opal 
glass importations. The large mug in Fig. IV is a case 
in point. The painting is in enamel colours, not badly 
done, but, as I think, the work of a heavy-minded Teuton. 
The subject is a fishing scene, thoroughly un-English in 
treatment, a German’s conception of the Englishman’s 
sport. The smaller mug, though very similar in general 
shape and in the painter’s treatment of foliage, is sug- 
gestive of Southern Spain or Southern Italy in its palm 
tree and Arab type of boat. These features may have 
been copied from a book of designs. The saucer, too, 
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suggests a Spanish origin by its rather vivid red and 
yellow floral design. The two mugs and the saucer are 
of light and bubbly metal of the lime-soda-potash des- 
cription. The sugar basin and vase are of lead glass, 
heavy, without bubbles and with a good ring. On this 
evidence, apart from what follows, I judged them to be 
English, and since they show abundant “‘fire,”” to be 
bone-ash or arsenic opals. The sugar basin is a Newcastle 
type. The glasses in Fig. IV are neither rare nor beautiful 
but are examples of the sort of thing which is commonly 
but erroneously called Bristol glass. 

In the hope that it might throw further light on their 
origin and composition, I have tested them all with hydro- 
fluoric acid and sodium sulphide, with results which 
I describe below. 

The hydrofluoric acid test was devised to detect lead, 
but it will also indicate arsenic or tin though it will not 
distinguish between them. A spot of acid is applied to 
the glass, and if lead is present a certain amount of lead 
fluoride passes into solution. When the sodium sulphide 
is added, lead sulphide is formed as a black precipitate. 
A lime-soda-potash glass shows no colouration when 
sodium sulphide is added to the spot of acid. If arsenic 
is present a yellow precipitate of As.S, is produced. In 
the case of tin there are two sulphides, stannous sulphide 
(SnS) which is a brown precipitate, and stannic sulphide 
(SnS2) which is a yellow precipitate. Bone-ash is tricalcic 
phosphate, and will show no colour reaction. The test, 
applied to the glasses in Fig. IV, gave the following results: 

The two mugs and the saucer gave a very pale greenish- 
yellow precipitate which I thought at first might indicate 
tin or arsenic. However, Professor Moore has been kind 
enough to have an X-ray examination of the saucer made, 
and this has shown it to be a lime-soda glass with phos- 
phate as the opalising agent. Apparently, the bone-ash 
has dissolved and combined with the other ingredients 
of the glass to form a double phosphate of sodium and 
calcium. 

In the absence of further evidence I assume that the 
two mugs are of a similar composition. 

The sugar basin and the vase both gave a strong black 
and yellow precipitate indicating lead plus tin or arsenic. 
The lack of opacity and the fiery nature of the opal 
indicated arsenic rather than tin. 

An X-ray examination of the vase shows that the 
opalising agent is a lead-phosphate-arsenate compound. 
This shows that bone-ash and arsenic were used together 
in making the glass. The strong similarity in the metal 
of the vase and of the sugar basin, and the fact that the 
latter is a Newcastle type, suggests that Newcastle opal 
contained both bone-ash and arsenic in a lead glass. 

I would like to say in conclusion that the X-ray 
examination involves the breaking off and pulverising of 
a piece of glass, but Professor Moore’s department have 
done this so skilfully in the case of the two specimens 
which I sent them that I cannot detect any damage what- 
ever. In these circumstances I suggest that it would be 
of great interest to collectors if a similar examination 
might be made of a piece of authentic Bristol tin enamel. 
There is no reason to doubt the validity of Professor 
Church’s analysis quoted above but we do not know, as 
far as I am aware, what specimen he analysed. It seems 
desirable that his findings should be checked, if this can 
be done without appreciable damage, by the X-ray 
examination of a typical specimen of Bristol enamel glass. 

















Portraits and Jewellery 


HE exhibition of pictures by Holbein and other 

masters at Burlington House includes a splendid 

series of portraits not only of historical personages 
but also of their costumes and jewels. Indeed, it would 
not be too much to say, at any rate with reference to 
those portraits by the lesser masters who are lumped 
together as “English School, XVIth century,” that the 
costumes and jewels are more effectively portrayed than 
are the countenances of their wearers. It is as though 
the English artists, recognising that they lacked the 
capacity to bring life and soul into the faces they painted, 
made up for their failure by producing the most elaborate 
and faithful representations of the trappings of their noble 
sitters. So large are the jewels, so rich the brocades that 
one almost forgets the pale, blank, stylised countenances 
which surmount them. These English portraits seem 
extraordinarily naive in comparison with the Titian 
portraits in the next room in which the costume and all 
other irrelevant detail is lost in a cloak of darkness while 
the head alone stands out illumined by a strong direct 
shaft of light. However, what the student of Elizabethan 
physiognomy loses, the student and collector of costume 
and jewellery gains. These jewels and embroidered stuffs 
are painted with such fidelity that they have real docu- 
mentary value. 

Jewellery was not by any means the prerogative of the 
female at the Tudor court, but, to judge by the portraits 
exhibited, only Henry VIII adopted the feminine habit 
of having jewels sewn all over the surface of his doublet. 
In masculine costume the place of the jewellery was taken 
by the highly decorated sword and dagger hilts. These 
were usually of iron, encrusted or damascened with gold 
and silver, and against the black court dress of the latter 
part of the century they showed up very effectively. 
Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk (No. 58), has a 
particularly splendid garniture of sword and dagger with 
belt mounts decorated en suite; he probably bought them 
in Milan or ordered them from a Milanese craftsman, 
for the technique of damascening in gold against a blued 
ground was:one for which the Milanese workshops were 
justifiably famed. The most handsome daggers are those 
worn by Henry VIII himself (Nos. 201 and 206) ; either of 
gold or of silver-gilt, they were made to a design specially 
furnished by Hans Holbein, in which classical ornament 
has been skilfully applied to a form which owed nothing 
to the past. Unlike the left-hand dagger worn with a 
rapier, which was attached to the sword belt on the 
right-hand side at the back, these Holbein daggers were 
worn slung almost horizontally in front of the wearer and 
constituted quite an important feature of the costume. 
Though usually known as Holbein daggers because 
Holbein produced designs for them, many other artists 
of the period, such as Heinrich Aldegrever, Urs Graf 
and the Beham brothers of Niirnberg, also engraved 
similar designs. 

Other forms of masculine jewellery can be seen in 
the double portrait of Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, with 
his younger brother, Charles (No. 43), attributed to Hans 
Eworth. The older boy wears, hanging on a chain from 
his neck, a watch contained in an enamelled gold case. 
The watch is of small size and, in view of its obvious 
delicacy, seems a strange possession for a youth of barely 
seventeen. The watches of the mid-XVIth century 
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achieved only a very approximate accuracy in the measure- 
ment of time, and it is not surprising that they were 
given cases of precious metal, so that, even if their 
function was limited, they could serve as ornament for 
the person. The little boy, who was aged six when the 
portrait was painted, has not yet reached the dignity of 
possessing a watch, but he wears around his neck a 
golden whistle, from which a ring is suspended. Such 
whistles were not only worn by children, they may often 
be seen in the portraits of adults dating from the first 
half of the XVIth century, though just what their use 
was is unclear. They were finely cast and chased in 
gold or silver gilt, and engraved designs for them by 
Holbein and Aldegrever exist. The ring which is 
attached to the whistle is an interesting detail, and 
reminds us that in the XVIth century finger rings were 
considered to be perfectly suitable for the adornment 
of other objects as well as fingers. One finds them used 
as handles for precious cups, and Elizabethan ladies seem 
to have hung them not only round their necks, but also, 
secured by long silken cords, from other parts of their 
person. The most familiar masculine adornment of the 
XVIth century was the golden chain worn around the 
neck ; a typical example may be seen on the portrait of 
Sir Richard Southwell by Hans Holbein (No. 33). 
Chains of this type were regularly handed out by Tudor 
sovereigns to visiting ambassadors and the like, more or 
less in lieu of a monetary payment. As the workmanship 
on them was of the simplest, their cost was little higher 
than that of bullion, and the recipient could have his 
chain melted down without the feeling that he was 
sacrificing a work of art. The eventual fate of such 
chains was inevitably the melting pot, but one example 
is known to have survived, a chain given by Queen 
Elizabeth to a member of the retinue of a German prince. 
This was hidden in a secret hiding place by the family 
of the recipient during the Thirty Years War and was 
not discovered until some time during the last century. 
It has, I believe, now gone the way of most such relics, 
namely to the United States. 

The ladies of the Tudor court were literally festooned 
with jewels, and, if the artists are to be believed, with 
jewels of enormous proportions. The most splendid 
pieces were the pendants, of which three were commonly 
worn, one at the neck, one on the bosom, and a third 
suspended from the belt. The place of the third pendant 
might, however, be taken by a gold enamelled pomander 
or by a richly bound devotional work, such as that worn 
by Mary Tudor when Princess (No. 28). It seems, 
incidentally, to have escaped the notice of the cataloguer 
that the ““Unknown Lady” (No. 30) wears exactly the 
same headdress as does the Mary Tudor of No. 28. 
This is not merely a question of a general resemblance ; 
in each case the hair is contained within a chain of gold 
enamelled beads of two different shapes, ovoid and 
cylindrical, both being enamelled with arabesques in 
black and white in the manner of Virgil Solis. Both 
portraits are ascribed to “‘Close followers of Hans Holbein 
the Younger.” There are two possible explanations ; 
either the beads were a workshop property and were used 
repeatedly irrespective of the identity of the sitter; or 
the ‘unknown lady’ is a copy after a copy of a portrait 
of Mary Tudor, and while the likeness has been com- 
pletely lost, the details of the headdress have been 
preserved with extraordinary fidelity. M.A.Q. 
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Fig. I. Painting in oils attributed to Goya, strikingly similar to charcoal drawing by Goya (Fig. II). 


OYA painted few landscapes and certainly never 

another of the quality of the one reproduced here. 

It was probably done in his early years, when he 
had been employed on fresco work and cartoons for 
tapestry and has the swift movement of the brush, which 
adds to the sparkle and spontaneity. It has the freshness 
of a spring day. The group of peasants with the mule 
stand on a slight eminence. Here touches of brown and 
vivid green are applied with facile ease, making an 
excellent foil for the delicate treatment of the rest of the 
canvas. The green, in a softer tone, is carried on to the 
graceful tree and to the foliage which half hides a rose- 
coloured ruin. The rose colour is then echoed in the 
slight edging of the diaphanous clouds which float 
above the mountains, while all around there shimmers 
the lovely soft blue of Spanish skies, the blue with which 
Velazquez encircled the little Don Balthasar Carlos, 
astride his mighty steed. Except for a few backgrounds 
to some of his full-length portraits and the sombre 
picture entitled “‘Le Ballon” in the Musée d’Agen, where 
the gigantic balloon ruins a noble canvas, Goya’s list of 
landscapes ends. 
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In his later years, Nature made no appeal. He was 
absorbed with his powerful and often mordantly revealing 
portraits or with vivid scenes, such as those taken from his 
knowledge of the horrors perpetrated by the French 
soldiers during the Napoleonic war. Then ill-health and 
the tragic deafness, which caused him to live in a sea of 
silence, forever darkened his vision. He once said that 
the formative influences in his art life were Velazquez, 
Rembrandt, and Beelzebub. The last certainly had the 
upper hand in some of his terrible canvases. 

Apart from its charm the landscape has an interesting 
history. It was originally in the possession of Sir George 
Beaumont, that patron of art in the late XVIIIth and 
early XIXth centuries and has come from one of his 
descendants. It is rather curious that Sir George and 
Goya had much the same span of life. Sir George was 
born in 1753, and died in 1827, while Goya was born in 
1746, and died in 1828. Beaumont was a generous patron 
and befriended many young, unrecognised artists, 
including Constable. It was in his house that Constable 
first saw a landscape by Claude, the sight of which was 
regarded by him as “‘one of the more important incidents 
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Fig. II. Charcoal drawing by Goya signed with the inscription “Goya agradecido a su amigo Cardano.” 


of my life.” This landscape of Claude’s was included in 
the collection which Sir George left to the National Gallery. 
It was he who erected the Cenotaph in memory of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and who no doubt instigated Constable 
to paint the well-known canvas of it, now in the National 
Gallery. 

The authenticity of Goya’s landscape was further 
revealed by a chance more miraculous than the dénouement 
of a fairy tale. One day a lady entered a gallery in 
Bond Street searching for a portrait of a woman by Titian 
as a companion to one of a man by the same master, when 
she saw the landscape lying on the floor and exclaimed, 
“Oh, how strange you have the oil painting by Goya !” 
““How do you know it is by Goya ?” was the natural query, 
and she replied, “‘I have a drawing book of his which in- 
cludes the charcoal sketch for it with hisinscription.”” The 
oil canvas measures 19 in. x 26 in., the charcoal drawing 
14 in. x 175 in. The drawing speaks for itself—the 
same peasants are still chattering and gesticulating, only 
the mule is absent. In its place a curled-up dog is 
enjoying an unexpected siesta. On the back there are 
interesting studies of the heads of Queen Maria Luisa and 
her children Don Francesca de Paula and Dona Isabel. 
These are obviously preliminary sketches for Goya’s well- 
known portrait group of “The Family of King Charles IV” 
in the Prado. And finally in the left-hand corner the 


illuminating inscription can be clearly discerned, ‘‘Goya 
agradecido a su amigo Cardano.” Cardano was Goya’s 
engraver and on the drawing he gratefully and graciously 
acknowledges his indebtedness to him. Unfortunately 
for Cardano he appears never to have received the drawing 
as Goya did not remove it from the sketch book, but 
fortunately it was thus left to confirm the authenticity of 
the charming landscape. 
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Mr. S. Morley Tonkin, of St. James’ Priory, Bridgnorth, Salop, 
organising a local Festival of Britain, wishes to trace original pictures 
of early Bridgnorth. Farington, Turner and Paul Sandby painted 
Bridgnorth Bridge and other scenes in the neighbourhood. 

A Farington picture exhibited at the Academy in 1792 turned 
up in the Farington Exhibition and was purchased by the late 
Mr. Campbell Dodgson, but it seems to have disappeared again. 
Mr. Tonkin would be grateful for the assistance of readers. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
EARLY NEW ENGLAND POTTERS AND THEIR WARES. 
By Laura WoopsipE WATKINS. Harvard University Press. 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. Oxford University Press. 63/- net. 
ART OF THE LAPIDARY. By FRANcis J. SPERISEN. Batsford. 
52/6. 
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JEAN LURCAT AND THE TAPESTRY 


REVIVAL 





Fig. I. 


EAN LURCAT looks like Georges Braque and he 
has Braque’s youthful gleam in his eye. Lurgat is 
fifty-eight, a tall, powerful figure with white, thin- 

ning hair. When one calls at his villa on the southern 
fringe of Paris he is habitually at his desk, sitting against 
a background of tapestries piled up like carpets. From 
the pile, glimpses of the red and black and yellow har- 
monies which he learned in youth in the Sahara peep out. 

When I saw him last, Lurcat was suffering from 
phlebitis and rheumatism and was passing through Paris 
on his way (at the invitation of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment) to Prague, where a new cure for his sort of rheum- 
atism has just been perfected. During the past year 
illness has prevented him from doing much work, but 
he has written two books, one on the aesthetics and 
technique of tapestry and one of poetry. 

But Lurgat had also brought to Paris his latest 
tapestry, his 717th. In less than fifteen years, since he 
abandoned his place as one of France’s best-known 
younger painters, Lurcat has become the most experi- 
enced designer in French tapestry, of whose revival he 
was both the pioneer and the innovator. It was Lurcat 
who devised the curious method of drawing the cartons 
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Composition. 


(the plans from which the weavers work) in numbers 
instead of colour, and he has persuaded Dufy and many 
other famous painters who have dabbled in tapestry to 
do likewise. A Lurcat carton resembles a child’s puzzle, 
with a small complicated colour harmony in one corner 
sketched in water-colour and the rest of the sheet covered 
with a maze of outlines and figures. Since the war, the 
Lurcat ‘‘output’”’ at Aubusson has been prodigious, and 
Lurgat’s pupils, familiar with his oft-experimented 
harmonies, generally do the hack-work—ciphering leaves, 
flesh and so on from earlier formulae. 

Thanks to the initiative of Lurcat and Gromaire, 
about one hundred young French painters have today 
turned their more or less full attention to tapestry and 
work either at Aubusson or the Gobelins or Beauvais. 
Since the war, more and more contemporary tapestries 
have appeared in public buildings, and there are Lurcats 
in the Elysée Presidential Palace, in many embassy salons 
and in the new Council of Europe building at Strasbourg. 
Lurcat’s talent for this nearly lost art also led to a revival 
in Czechoslovakia, where he was invited by the Govern- 
ment to advise on the founding of a new tapestry industry 
ensuring a living for fifty painters; the State, Lurgat 














JEAN LURCAT AND 
says, launched the revival with orders to tapestry all the 
ministries. 

Lurgat says bluntly of his position in contemporary 
aesthetic problems: “I think easel-painting today is a 
mistake. First of all it is a mistake morally, because it 
was through easel work that painting lost its popular 
vocation: easel-painting was and is, first and foremost, 
work for individuals. With the birth of easel-painting 
man ceased to build cathedrals and the people ceased to 
understand Shakespeare. Art lost its widest signi- 
ficance. Now we need again an art which will be both 
human and inexpensive. Tapestry is a portable mural 
and—and this is my second reason for believing easel- 
painting to be a mistake today—it will last far longer than 


THE 


paintings, which today are made with bad quality 


materials. 

“Above all, tapestries mean the end of bare, cold 
walls, the birth of a more intimate dwelling-place in 
France. 

“We are, I am sure, on the eve of great things in art. 
As for tapestry, now reborn, this is only a beginning. 
It is not yet fifteen years old. 

“Tapestry is a satisfying art for a painter. I have 
passed through the psychological and mental experiences 
which were a la mode when I was young and I have 
arrived at a purely expressive and poetic art. 

“As I have said, there were two things which led 
me to tapestry—firstly, a desire to portray lyrical and 
expressive ideas, and secondly the fact that colour dealers 
no longer sell us the pigments that they should sell. If 
they can chuck something else at us for cobalt, they 
certainly will. But tapestries will last a thousand years. 

“Look at the tapestries of the Middle Ages. If they 
had been looked after—heavens ! we should have splen- 
did things to look upon today. But easel-painting sup- 
planted tapestry in fashionable collecting and I have 
discovered for sure that parts of the ‘Apocalypse’ of 
Angers were used as blankets for horses. Today, on 
the contrary, there is a sort of idolatry of art, plus a 
certain amount of sordid speculation. An objet d'art, 
whatever it is, should be a piece of furniture. I travelled 
back last night from Saint-Céré in a sleeper. I lay on 
my tapestries, I screwed up tapestries to make a pillow 
and when it grew cold passing through Sologne I wrapped 
a couple round me. The tapestry is a durable object.” 

And to prove his point, Lurgat left his desk, screwed 
up a tapestry, unrolled it, jumped on it and finally wiped 
his shoes on it. With an almost fanatical love of the 
useful object that recalls Léger (“an object painted like 
a railway wagon”), Lurcat declared triumphantly: “It 
is more durable than sculpture.” 

As he was stressing the utilitarian side of his tapestries, 
I asked him about the problem of moths. Lurcat said 
an anti-moth substance was now introduced into the dye 
and that “‘whereas before the moth killed the tapestry, 
now the tapestry kills the moth.” 

I asked him if he ever did any painting, but the 
enigma of posterity haunts him. “I do some gouaches,” 
he said, “‘but nothing in oils. It is not worth the effort. 
If I paint in oils, I say to myself: ‘In a hundred years, 
what will this painting be like?’ There is a test case 
being fought by some painters against the colourists. 
The newspapers are talking of it. The painters have 
discovered, apparently, that there is only ten per cent 
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TAPESTRY REVIVAL 
cadmium in cadmium yellow these days. 
lose their case. What can one do? 

“But with tapestry we are sure. We have machines 
for testing the durability of dyes. The dyed wool is 
exposed to very powerful lamps, equivalent to six 
hundred years of light. The machines have taught us 
many things. For instance, we never use ultramarine, 
only indigo. We have fragments of indigo tapestry which 
have withstood the discolouring power of light and dirt 
for two thousand years ; the colour has hardly changed, 
although the fragments have never been looked after.” 
(With regard to the problem of the durability of con- 
temporary paintings, it is apposite to recall here that 
some French painters have resorted to egg emulsion 
instead of linseed oil; meanwhile, a school of young 
painters in Paris is studying the technics of fresco, 
which seems to last “for ever,’’ while a few painters, 
none of whom seems unfortunately to be of any aesthetic 
significance, are trying to grind their own pigment in 
the way the old masters did. Their example and 
research may well aid greater artists.) 


Lurgat prefers to do large scale work, for preference 
sixty square metres (about 630 square feet) or more. 

“The small tapestry is the ready-made, the imperfect. 
The large one is made to measure, made to fit and suit 
the customer,” he says. 

And he adds: “I prefer a subject set by the architect. 
I feel freer with a set subject than with a free subject. 
My best and largest tapestries had set themes—that in 
the church at Assis, where there are paintings and stained- 
glass windows by Braque, Matisse and Léger, and my 
‘Vins de Bourgogne’ for the Burgundy Wine Museum. 
A free subject poses many problems, a set subject only 
one: to dominate the subject. 

“Tapestries give one a consciousness of craft (sic., 
sens de métier) which has rarely existed in recent times. 
We fulfil the orders of a government, a body, a client. 

“Tapestries are not collectors’ objects,’’ Lurcat went 
on. “The decorative does not interest me. It is not 
expressive. A work of art may tell of religious feeling, 
human feeling, historical feeling, but decoration is not 
enough. That is why small tapestries are not the aim—” 
and Lurg¢at indicates apologetically a couple of superb 
three square metre panels which have been hung up for 
a viewer—‘‘they are only the finger exercises which the 
pianist does in the morning. The aim is to do something 
‘domestic,’ hence a necessity to produce something 
inexpensive. . 

“Tt is noteworthy that in the history of tapestry, the 
works which cost the most, those of the XVIIth century, 
were the worst from the static point of view. The 
‘Apocalypse’ of Nicolas de Bandol at Angers (late XIVth 
century), the most beautiful tapestry in the world, cost 
practically nothing. It is 740 square metres (about 
7,800 square feet) and by translating its cost into the 
modern value of French currency I calculated in 1939 
that its price was equivalent to that of three Rolls- 
Royces. Today I could in one year make a tapestry 
with which the Municipality of Paris could, say, entirely 
cover the facade of the Madeleine, and it would cost 
little more than the Mayor’s car. The costs are one- 
twentieth what they were in 1939 before we reorganized 
Aubusson. ; 

“A work of art should not cost more than essential 


But they will 
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Fig. II. 


things, it should not cost more than life. 
price of the delicate bibelot infuriates me.” 

And Lurgcat, dropping into English and into the 
hushed whisper of some New York dealer he once met, 
crackles: ‘This is a Renoir, a forty thousand dollars 
picture. Handle it gently.” 

And dropping back into French, he says with a 
gesture of disgust: “Ca, non! It is idolatry. The rdle 
of art is simpler and healthier than that. And so at 
Aubusson we have a sense of economy. In the XVIIth 
century, to go from black to white, a tapissier used one 
hundred shades. That sort of work was, of course, 
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expensive. Some of the differences of shade were barely 
perceptible. 

“Today, needless to say, they are completely 
imperceptible. 


“The ‘Apocalypse’ at Angers, on the other hand, 
used only seventeen shades to put ‘light’ on a black 
object. For a whole tapestry in the XVIIth century, 
six hundred, seven hundred or even eight hundred 
shades of colour were needed. At Aubusson we have 
one hundred and fifty. A painter is usually satisfied if 
he has fifty tones on his palette. Personally there are 
forty-one which I use regularly in my tapestries. I 
rarely want any of the other hundred or so. Gromaire 
only uses nineteen.” 

Aubusson, in whose surrounding countryside of 
Gothic and Renaissance castles and monasteries Lurc¢at 
has made his home, might be called the capital city of 
tapestries and carpets. It has about 5,000 inhabitants 
whose prosperity fluctuates with the demand for the 
weaver’s work. Aubusson was ruined by the 1929 crisis 
and, mainly because the proprietors of tapestry work- 
shops refused for a long time to believe in contemporary 
styles, the town took years to recuperate. The decision 
of a maitre-tapissier called Francois Tabard to work on 
Lurcat’s cartons led to the industry’s revival. 

In the Middle Ages there were about 550,000 lissiers 
(tapestry-weavers) in France. Today, beginning once 
more at zero, there are about five to six hundred at 
Aubusson, rather more at the Gobelins and rather less 
at Beauvais. An apprenticeship lasts from five to six 
years. The rhythm of production is approximately one 
square metre per artisan per month and Lur¢at’s smallest 
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tapestries (three square metres) cost 150,000 francs or 
£153. 

Export, which would achieve the complete rehabili- 
tation of French tapestry, is made difficult by the fact 
that, although mass-moulded garden fountains are rated 
as “works of art,”’ tapestries, in the United States and 
most other countries, are considered by the Customs to 
be “woollen goods.” 

Lurcat jibes on this point: “Of course, New York 
is always out of date. In 1938, when I was there, they 
were discovering surrealism ; today it is abstract art. 
They are always ten years behind and they will discover 
tapestry in 1955.” 

But despite difficulties, half of Lurgat’s sales come 
from abroad. Last year a goodly number of his works 
went to Britain. 

“The problem now,” Lurgat says, “is to complete 
the education of architects. Ten years ago, they did 
not believe in tapestry at all. Even today, many modern 
architects like Le Corbusier have not yet passed the 
phase of bare walls, beautiful in form but not intimate.” 


Many critics have for years linked Lurcat with 
surrealism, that subjectivized crossword puzzle into 
which the hangers-on of the art world, the morose 
Montparnassians, the Chelseafied charlatans, have flung 
themselves with such macabre delight. Lurgat vigor- 
ously denies the association. When, in two or three 
hundred years’ time, a valid history of art in the first 
half of the XXth century is written, I venture to guess 
that historians, sorting out the frightening degree of 
variety, will use surrealism merely as the yardstick of 
mediocrity with which to segregate the pathologically 
egomaniac from the painters. In any case, Lurgat’s 
alleged link with surrealism seems principally based on 
the fact that his drawing style closely resembles that of 
the surrealist school. 

Lurgat said: “I have never been asurrealist. If I make 
a tree, it is always a tree; if a sun, it may represent 
warmth, movement and life, but nothing profounder, 
nothing esoteric, nothing surrealist. Surrealism rebels 
against reasoning reason (sic., le surrealisme s’insurge 
contre la raison raisonnante). In the clutch of the most 
lyrical whirlwind, the artist should take care not to 
succumb to lack of reason. All techniques and aesthetics, 
if they are to be fully exploited, demand a strong dose 
of coolheadedness, of tactical spirit. The mannerisms 
of surrealism have a certain experimental, clinical value, 
but they are powerless to be a full and definitive echo 
of those phenomena of the world, of the entire cosmos, 
which are certainly not just limited to the subjective 
world. The only thing I ever found interesting in the 
surrealists was their architectural talent.” 

Nor does Lurgat lavish any affection on the post- 
war school of realism, that “error which rises up in art 
during the worst periods of history,” as the often wise 
Maurice Denis once wrote. 

Lurgat speaks of the durability of tapestry ; emphasis 
on this quality appears in a recent Bulletin of the City 
Art Museum of Boston, U.S.A., which records Peruvian 
tapestry of at least six hundred years old in remarkably 
good condition and preserving articulate evidence of the 
Peruvian weavers’ skill, whose most precious equipment 
was unlimited patience, manual deftness and imagination. 

R.W.H. (Paris). 
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An Unrecorded Wood Figure 


Fig. I. Detail. Madonna and Child. Traditionally ascribed 


to John Bacon: made by Wood & Caldwell, Burslem. 
Hanley Museum and Art Gallery. 


N his pioneer work on Staffordshire Pottery Figures, 

Herbert Read said, “it may be doubted whether 

more than a small percentage of Staffordshire Figures 
dating later than 1750 are original models.’”” Whereas 
the image toys of Astbury and his contemporaries are 
essentially English in quality, Ralph Wood and his 
contemporaries and successors frequently sought alien 
inspiration. 

This is certainly true of Enoch Wood, whose most 
famous works are all derivative in character. Enoch 
Wood, accomplished as he undoubtedly was and remark- 
able in his technical facility and skill, was not an original 
or inventive artist. He was essentially a copyist who 
was happiest when he had a model—either a living 
personality like Wesley, or a cast or engraving of some 
famous group of statuary—from which to build up 
plastic forms. His well-known figure of “Eloquence,” 
or “St. Paul preaching at Athens,” as it is variously 
called, illustrates the point. It is stated to have been 
based upon a statue by Sir Henry Cheere, Bt. (1703-1781) 
a pupil of Scheemakers, and a successful and prolific 
sculptor who amassed considerable wealth. Cheere 
started as an original sculptor working in the baroque 
idiom, executing successful and convincing works like 
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the Captain de Saumerez monument in Westminster 
Abbey ; he ended as the director of a leaden-figure and 
mantelpiece manufactory at Hyde Park Corner—the 
butt of all the wits.” The majority of the pottery 
figures of “‘Eloquence’’ were probably made at Enoch 
Wood’s factory. A specimen, admirably potted and 
coloured, and marked WALTON, however, has been 
recorded. 

Another group of exceptional quality recorded with 
the impressed mark of Woop & CALDWELL is the 
““Madonna and Child,” which is essentially Renaissance 
in conception and treatment. This lovely work is tradi- 
tionally ascribed to John Bacon, R.A. (1740-1799), a 
sculptor who served an apprenticeship to a porcelain 
manufacturer, worked subsequently in Coade’s artificial 
stone and executed modelled work for Josiah Wedgwood. 
The group is notable for the delightful arrangement of 
the mother and child and the supple rendering of the 
articulation of the wrists and hands.’ 

Somewhat similar in quality is the group ‘‘Cupids 
Quarrelling over a Human Heart,” in the collection of 
Mr. Ernest Allman. Although unmarked, I have no 
doubt that it emanated from the Wood factory at Burslem, 
although I am less certain about the modeller. Mr. 
Allman’s piece, which, apart from the fracture of one 
of the fingers, is in excellent condition, stands 16} inches 
high and is 10} inches in diameter. It is finished with 
garlands of exquisite flowers and is enamelled with con- 
siderable restraint and delicacy. As a foil to the tints 
of enamel, the wings are treated in solid bronze. This 
important piece represents the high water mark of the 
art of figure-modelling, and may be dated about 1790- 
1795. It was adapted with but slight modification from 
a bronze by Claude Augustin Cayot (1662-1722), entitled 
“Deux Amours se disputant un Cceur,” modelled orig- 
inally for the residence of the Comte d’Artois, which is 
illustrated by courtesy of the Director of the J. B. Speed 
Art Museum, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Slight variations from the bronze original may be 
noted—the disposition of the drapery, the position of the 
wings, and the addition of the garland of flowers. More- 
over, the pottery model lacks the verve and spirit of 
Cayot’s bronze. However, in spite of these variations, 
it is a work of great attractiveness. The question arises : 
who was the modeller? It has been suggested to me 
that it may have been John Voyez, the peripatetic French 
modeller, who was as versatile as he was troublesome. 
The known work of Voyez, as distinct from the large 
group of works attributed to him on stylistic grounds, 
is variable in style. On the one hand he was a master 
of the bucolic (“Fair Hebe’”’ jug is the type piece), on 
the other a modeller in the classic style which recom- 
mended him to Josiah Wedgwood. In the course of his 
career as a pottery modeller he is known to have worked 
for Wedgwood, Humphrey Palmer, Thomas Hales of 
Cobridge, and on his own account. He almost certainly 
worked for Palmer’s secret partner and successor in the 
business, James Neale, and for Ralph Wood of Burslem. 
Neale’s figures and ornaments are as precise and prim 
as Ralph Wood’s work is rustic and broad. The one 
type was ideal for enamelling and gilding, the other for 
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Fig. II. Shepherdess and Vase. Unmarked but 
made by Neale & Co., Hanley. C. 1790. 
Collection of Mr. H. J. Lewis, J.P., Cheltenham. 


effects of coloured glazes. Both types were obviously 
the product of a very intelligent as well as talented 
modeller, and Voyez, as we know from Wedgwood’s 
letter to Bentley, was extremely intelligent as well as 
remarkably capable.” 

The quality of Neale’s products—fastidious, exquisite, 
and porcelain-like—is revealed in the lovely ‘““Shepherdess”’ 
vase group in the collection of Mr. H. J. Lewis, J.P., 
of Cheltenham. Neale’s products, however, whatever their 
actual size, are invariably petite and a little precious. 
Mr. Allman’s group, on the other hand, in spite of 





Fig. IV. 


Deux Amours se Disputant un Ceeur—bronze. By 
Claude Augustin Cayot (1662-1722). 
Courtesy of the J. B. Speed Art Museum. Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Fig. III. 
Staffordshire. C.1790. Adapted from Cayot’s bronze. 
Collection of Mr. Ernest Allman, Bootle. 


Two Cupids Quarrelling Over a Heart. 


certain similarities in treatment (notable in the porcelain- 
like modelling of the flower garlands) is more robustious 
and altogether larger in scale, and, I think, in the circum- 
stances, we must look elsewhere. The first person to 
come to mind is Enoch Wood himself. 

This, on the face of it, is not an impossibility, for 
the “Quarrelling Cupids” is an adaptation, not an orig- 
inal model, and Enoch Wood excelled at this class of 
work, but there is a great difference in feeling. The 
products of Enoch Wood’s workshop are generally so 
capably commonplace, and lacking in the subtlety of 
modelling and concentrated earnestness of expression 
displayed in this group. It is because of this lack of 
sensibility in Enoch Wood’s most characteristic works 
that I find it difficult to accept him as its modeller. 

There is only one other possibility—John Bacon, who, 
as already noted, has been regarded as the author of 
the ‘Madonna and Child” group. A comparison of the 
treatment of the arm and hand of the child and the hand 
of Mary in the detail of this lovely group (reproduced 
by permission of Mr. G. J. V. Bemrose, Curator of 
Hanley Museum), with the limbs of the children in 
Mr. Allman’s piece, suggests that both were the product 
of the same modeller. 

John Bacon was exceptionally well versed in pottery 
modelling technique, producing models for porcelain 
(some of which have not been identified), for Coade’s 
artificial-stone, and common earthenware. 





'1Herbert Read, Staffordshire Pottery Figures, London, 1929, p. 18. 
“Bernard Rackham, The Schreiber Collection, London, 1930, p. 59. 
*References in J. T. Smith, Nollekens and his Times, London, 1828. 
"Herbert Read, op. cit., caption to Plate 52. 

‘Described in greater detail in Apollo Annual, London, 1948, p. 66. 
"31st March, 1768. Letters of Josiah Wedgwood, 1903, Vol. I, p. 212. 
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A COCKPIT HILL JUG 








Engraving reproduced 


by Jewitt 
original copper plate. 


BY FRANKLIN A. 


BARRKETI1 


from an 





Black-printed creamware jug, showing the prints on each side. 


HE black-printed creamware jug here illustrated, 

although an unpretentious article of domestic ware, 

is of particular interest to collectors for several 
reasons. The jug recently came to light in a Derby 
saleroom amongst a miscellaneous lot, previous exam- 
ination having disclosed the presence, on one of the 
prints with which it is decorated, of the rare mark of an 
anchor and the word “‘DERBy.”’ 

The jug may be dated shortly after 1764 when Richard 
Holdship came to Derby, and there can be no doubt that 
it was made at the Cockpit Hill Potworks in that town. 
The identified productions of this factory are at present 
few in number, and the example forming the subject of 
this note is, in point of fact, the only Cockpit Hill jug 
that has come to light so far, though no doubt others 
exist and await discovery. 

Of the two prints appearing on the creamware jug, 
one is an engraving of a youth and maid in a garden, 
with ornaments and ruins, and is “signed’”’ with the 
Anchor and Derby mark. An early Worcester cup and 
saucer with this subject was exhibited at the E.C.C. 
Exhibition in 1948 (Cat. No. 386). The engraving on 
the reverse is unsigned, and is a version of the well-known 
“L’Amour.” Both subjects were certainly engraved by 
the same hand, and the interesting thing about the 
“L’Amour” print is that, line for line, it corresponds 
exactly with the print of the same subject reproduced 
in Jewitt’s Ceramic Art of Great Britain (Vol. I, Plate IV), 
from an original copper plate found by him at Coalport 
in 1862, having survived from the old Caughley works 
which were transferred there in 1814. The engraving 
was reproduced by Jewitt laterally reversed, and is here 
shown, for easier comparison, as it would appear on the 
ware to which it was intended to be transferred. 


Jewitt reproduced no fewer than seventeen original 
plates which he found at Coalport and these have generally 
been accepted as being engraved by Robert Hancock. 
It is evident, however, that some, at least, of these should 
be credited to Holdship, on the evidence of the newly 
found cream jug. 

Apart from the present example, but four specimens 
bearing the Anchor and Derby mark have so far been 
recorded ; of these, three are of porcelain, two being 
printed in black and the other in underglaze-blue ; the 
fourth is a creamware plate printed in black enamel. 

The transfer printing on all these specimens is 
reasonably attributed to Richard Holdship on evidence 
of the rebus mark and documentary evidence of his 
presence at Derby for an unknown period from 1764, 
where, among other obligations, he undertook to print 
on Derby china. 


The porcelain specimens are : 


1.—A bell-shaped mug printed in black with portraits 
of George III and Queen Charlotte, now in the Worcester 
Works Museum, and illustrated in Turner’s Transfer 
Printing on Enamels, Porcelain and Pottery. 


2.—A barrel-shaped mug in the Derby Museum bear- 
ing black prints of Sutton Hall in Derbyshire, together 
with a cartoon of local political significance in connection 
with the election of May, 1768. This mug is fully des- 
cribed and illustrated in Mr. F. Williamson’s paper 
reproduced in the Journal of the Derbyshire Archaeological 
Society for 1930, dealing with the history of the Cockpit 
Hill pottery at Derby. 


3.—A cup printed in underglaze blue with an Oriental 
figure subject, and described in Bemrose’s Bow, Derby and 
Chelsea Porcelain as a “‘half-pint beaker.” 








LIVERPOOL 
PORCELAIN 
DISCOVERY 


HEN I was leaving 
for a visit to Liver- 
pool the late Mr. 


Conrad Tipping set me two 
tasks: the one, to discover 
what evidence could be found 
to refute the alleged statement 
that Zachariah Barnes never 
made porcelain. In the Liver- 
pool Reference Library I came 
across Barnes’ own advertise- 


ment in the East Midlands 
Advertiser. “Barnes 

Pottery and Porcelain maker, 
Haymarket.” Mr. Tipping 


had passed on before I could 
tell him of this. The second 
task was to find some marks 
on Liverpool porcelain that 
would identify it. I found 
none and was perforce obliged 
to wait ‘the Lord’s leisure.’ 
Meantime,any pieces I thought 
were Liverpool, I had ‘vetted’ at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Eventually my good friend Mr. Stanley Courtney, of Bexhill, 
showed me a jug which had come into his possession. Ata distance 
of some yards I exclaimed “‘That’s Liverpool !’’ Imagine to my 
surprise that I found round the rim in blue : ““A Free GIFT TO 
JoHN FeLL CuInA House Joyner 1762.” I then, as usual, went 
to my mentor the Victoria and Albert Museum and posed the 
following question. How do we know a piece is Liverpool; the 
answer was “Wedon’t. It’s only intelligent guesswork based on 
some earlier authorities.” I replied: ‘I can do better than that,” 
and spoke of my find. It was then suggested that I deal with the 
problem scientifically. I was told there are a number of John 
Fells—**What we want is a John Fell of Liverpool.’’ I found that 
a will of a John Fell of Liverpool, Joiner, was proved at the Chester 
Probate Registry in 1771, and that the wills of this Registry were 
in the keeping of Preston. 

By the kindness of the Archivist at Preston I received an abstract 
of the will of John Fell of Liverpool, Joiner, in which he bequeathed 
his house “‘on the South side of Cable Street in Liverpool held in 
Lease from the Corporation for three lives and 21 years, etc., etc.” 

So we now know there was a John Fell of Liverpool who was 
given a jug by a Liverpool porcelain maker. 

The jug, at present on view at the Bootle Museum, is about a 
foot high in blue and white; albeit broken, I picked it out as Liverpool 
without the help of the inscription. As your readers will see the 
jug has a number of marks of what we used to call Liverpool 
porcelain but which we now know to be Liverpool porcelain. 

The two illustrations are reproduced by the courtesy of the 
Curator of Bootle Museum, Mr. Hardman. 

A. COLLINGTON BisHOP. 


PRESERVATION OF FURNITURE 


J.B. (Sevenoaks). Preservation implies inspection, which must 
be frequent and forearmed against all risks, accompanied by the 
use of the right methods at the right time particularly to counteract 
past mistakes or neglect. Eberlein and Maclure describe the perfect 
condition of a piece of old oak which had been cared for by three 
generations of Somerset farmers—‘‘you feed the oak with oil and 
polish it with wax."" Sound advice to which they might have added 
their experiences of how and when, and the best oil and 
wax to use. 

Perfection in “‘patina’’ without which no piece of furniture can 
be placed in the highest class, has only been attained through an 
almost miraculous immunity from accidents, through generations of 
custodians whose loving care was based on knowledge. Sometimes 
the furniture was involved in children’s thoughtlessness or the 
passions of their elders. On Lady Hampden’s sideboard at Port 
Sunlight there is a scar about three inches long, impressed by the 
gadrooned edge of a silver salver. What housemaid or daughter 
of the house left that mark of anger or frustration ? 
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In a period when owners know only too well that many of their 
treasures do not now get elementary attention, air conditioning may 
seen to be a counsel of perfection but it cannot be disregarded. 
Textiles, particularly where silk is concerned, need a degree of 
humidity in hot, dry weather. To preserve their freshness they 
should have some sort of protection against sunshine as well as dust. 
Even “‘diffused daylight,” with no glare at any time, has been proved 
to weaken or fade textiles. Rooms heat up with sun on the outside 
glass. There should be little risk of woodworm, dry-rot, or dis- 
colouration by damp or mildew where good care is taken. Clothes- 
moth, however, is ubiquitous, often lurking in the chink where the 
skirting board comes down to the floor—but does not touch it. 
The old-fashioned housemaid’s remedy of a cloth trailed on a 
broomstick along the skirting board base, will often suck out the 
clothes-moth, which can then be promptly stamped on before it 
flutters up out of reach. 


Sir,—May I express to you the keen pleasure I got from Mr. 
Martin Buckmaster’s article ‘‘The Age of Elegance,”’ as also from 
the lovely illustrations. 


I cannot believe that any balanced person can but agree with 
the author’s main theme, that the early XVIIIth century English 
furniture set a standard of elegance and perfect proportion never 
before, or since, approached, in spite of the individual renown of 
Chippendale, Sheraton, and others. And most particularly do 
I agree with him that furniture of such rare beauty can only be 
appreciated fully in a contemporary setting of equal skill in design 
and craftsmanship, a setting which indeed it deserves and demands. 
The Victoria and Albert Museum, Ken Wood, and a few others, 
prove this fully. And I think it only right, as the author suggests, 
that in such museums a present-day room should be included: it 
would provide a most valuable comparison with the best of the 
past—provided (and here I think Mr. Buckmaster is a trifle unfair) 
that only the very best of today’s furniture were shown, not its 
worst. Even so, the likelihood is that it would fall far, far short 
of the Age of Elegance. 


Finally, I am tempted to wonder why this should be so. Has 
the feeling for good design and perfect taste and proportion, as well 
as consummate craftsmanship, simply forsaken us; or can it be 
traced in some part to the almost total extinction of the wealthy 
patron of discernment? A very little fine furniture is still made 
today, but how many of us can so much as contemplate paying the 
prices it entails? Were there still a host of rich patrons all over 
the country, I believe we might yet see a rebirth of the spirit which 
created the gems of Mr. Buckmaster’s collection, even though the 
creator-genius were of a less stature. 


I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
KENNETH HAurFF. 
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SALE ROOM NOTES & PRICES 


BY BRICOLEUR 


HE most general complaint heard from dealers at the present 

time is the increasing scarcity of pieces of outstanding quality. 

The extremely high prices which the market will give for 
things in this category, whether pictures, furniture, silver or porce- 
lain, is evidently insufficient inducement to owners to sell at the 
present time. The demand arises in most cases, though not in all, 
from those, now many, who are anxious to invest in works of art ; 
and the same feeling restrains owners from parting with objects 
which show every sign of continuing to appreciate in value. 


PICTURES. It was the dry rot which recently attacked 
Woburn Abbey, necessitating the demolition of half the building, 
which brought about the sale of pictures at Christie’s. The Duke of 
Bedford’s pictures, which formerly covered every wall in the Abbey, 
had been accumulated by the Russell family from the XVIth century, 
and apart from paintings by the Old Masters, there was an important 
collection of historical portraits from the schools of Mor and 
Holbein to the early XIXth century. 

Among the Old Master pictures was the well-documented 
“Virgin and Child” by Murillo, which made 1,600 gns., and the 
Isack van Ostade panel, ‘Two Horsemen halting at an Inn,” 30 in. 
by 37 in., 2,400 gns. A still life of fruit, glasses and a nautilus cup 
by A. H. van Beyeren, signed with a monogram, 42 in. by 45 in., 
made 660 gns. ; “Two Dogs tied to a Tree” by Jacopo Bassano, 
234 in. by 31 in., 320 gns. ; and an extensive landscape with figures 
of horsemen, muleteers and peasants, 34 in. by 41 in., signed by 
Jan and Andries Both, 380 gns. The two latter, in common with 
various other pictures in the collection, had been exhibited at the 
British Institution in 1821 and 1856. A Cuyp panel, signed with 
initials A.C., “Le Mardi Gras’”—a drummer and a group of 
peasants and children parading the garlanded ox, 320 gns. ; and a 
Guercino, “‘Samson giving honey to his Parents,” 39 in. by 57 in., 
420 gns. Two landscapes by George Lambert, both with figures 
and one signed and dated 1755, made 200 gns. and 110 gns. Another 
English School picture of a view in Covent Garden Market, with 
St. Paul’s Church, was signed with the initials J.G., and made 
140 gns. A poetical landscape by Gaspar Poussin, a woody land- 
scape with figures on a road, 47 in. by 72 in., brought 460 gns. ; 
another, by the same artist, a landscape near the coast, 48 in. by 
57 in., 260 gns. ; and another of a hilly river scene with bathers, 
38 in. by 52 in., 220 gns. Two pictures by Rubens, “The Death 
of Abel,’’ 55 in. by 7° in. (from the collection of Lord Melbourne), 
made 300 gns., and “‘The Death of Hippolytus,’’ 184 in. by 264 in., 
650 gns. A picture of Joseph in prison, attributed to Rembrandt, 
42 in. by 45 in. (from the collection of the Prince de Carignan, Paris, 
1743), made 650 gns. A Teniers picture of a marriage feast, on 
panel, 20 in. by 31 in., brought 600 gns. 

Another important picture was “‘The Bridge” by Jacob van 
Ruisdael, signed on panel, 26 in. by 35 in., for which 2,500 gns. were 
paid. Another Dutch picture, of men-o’-war and fishing boats off 
the coast, by W. van de Velde, 21 in. by 26 in., 750 gns. ; and a 
Pieter Wouwerman, “‘The Pont Neuf, Paris,”’ 50 in. by 66 in., 
220 gns. 

The numerous historical portraits included works by the follow- 
ing :—Pompeo Battoni, 50 and 70 gns., Bronzino, 50 and 70 gns., 
Ph. de Champaigne, 120 gns., Clouet (of Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald 
(1528-1589)), 500 gns., W. Dobson, 130 gns., Gheeraedts, 50, 100 
and 200 gns. (the latter of the 1st Earl of Salisbury (1563-1612)), 
Guercino (self-portrait), 110 gns., Sir George Hayter (self-portrait, 
1822), 40 gns., Sir Godfrey Kneller, 120 and 200 gns., Mor (of 
Edward Courtenay (1526-1556)), 220 gns. and another (Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton (1513-1570)), 190 gns.; Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A. 
(David Garrick (1716-1779)), 210gns.; W.Wissing (of William III), 
100 gns.; Zuccaro (of Queen Elizabeth), 220 gns. ; and another (Sir 
Philip Sidney), 200 gns. 

Another sale at Christie’s (26th Jan.) was notable for a collection 
of Constable studies. These small pictures realised remarkable 
prices. For “Tall Trees in a Landscape,” on paper, 84 in. by 
11} in., 1,050 gns. were bid. A study of cumulus clouds, on Paper, 
10 in. by 134 in., 750 gns. ; “‘A Stream with a bank of Trees,” 8} in. 
by 114 in., 820 gns. ; a sketch of an old barn, 9} in. by 13 in., 520 
gns. ; and a woody landscape, 11} in. by 13 in., 620 gns. Some 
fifteen other similar pictures on paper ranged between 125 gns. 
and 640 ens. Drawings included a landscape study, 5 in. by 8 in., 
150 gns. ; “Sailing Boats’’ and a landscape (two), 63 in. by 9} in., 
160 gns. ; and three views, 100 gns. 
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A sale at Sotheby’s included two pictures by Vincenzo Foppa: 
one of the Dead Christ with emblems of the Passion, on panel, 
204 in. by 15 in., made £950, and the other, of the Madonna and 
Child enthroned, formerly on panel but transferred to canvas, 33} 
in. by 24 in., £700. Both were well documented, as was a picture 
of the shepherds handing the infant Paris to his nurse, attributed 
to Giogione. This had also been transferred to a canvas 17} in. 
by 25 in., and brought £500. A picture of the Madonna and Child 
had been exhibited in 1894 in the exhibition, ‘“‘Paintings of the 
School of Ferrara and Bologna” (B.F.C.A.) as by an unknown artist, 
but the catalogue gave this panel to G. F. Maineri ; £600 were paid. 
A still life with roemers and a tazza, indistinctly signed by Willem 
Claesz Heda, 20 in. by 25 in., made £400. 

Another early picture, sent by Lord Ivor Spencer Churchill, 
was “‘The Virgin feeding the Infant Christ,’’ Brussels School, late 
XVth century. The Madonna, in a crimson and blue robe, is 
seated in a landscape with a castle and rock to one side and a farm- 
stead and river to the other. This panel, 22} in. by 18 in., brought 
£1,400. A Murillo portrait of a “Man in Black Dress,’”’ 41} in. 
by 32 in., made £200; “A View across a Broad Valley, with 
Peasants,” by J. Siberechts, 44 in. by 534 in., £300 ; and “A Party 
in a Noble Mansion”’ with an elegant gathering, 394 in. by 61} in., 
£180. Two wings from an altarpiece, a donor and his wife, by 
Memling, 19} in. by 16} in., made £290 ; and a Hobbema, of “The 
Zylpoort at Harlem,” 214 in. by 214 in., £02. Among some pictures 
sent by Mr. Richard Buckle were three by Sebastiano Ricci, the 
Italian master who came to London hoping to obtain a commission 
to paint the frescos at St. Paul’s. The most important, ‘The Bear 
Hunt,” with a young huntsman on a rearing white horse about to 
spear, 25 in. by 20} in., brought £150; and “St. Sebastian tended 
by the Holy Women,” by G. A. Pellegrini, 37 in. by 554 in., £340. 

A water-colour of Conway Castle by Paul Sanby, signed and 
dated 1792, made £185 at Phillips, Son and Neale, where a Th. 
Rousseau landscape made £40, and two gouache flower paintings 
by Jacob Marrell, £70. 


SILVER. At a February sale at Sotheby’s a large George II 
punch bowl by John Swift, 1740, of hemispherical form and in 
mint condition, with typical contemporary decoration, 50 oz. 1 dwt., 
made £400 ; and a heavy Queen Anne Irish ewer, by Thomas 
Boulton, 1702, with pyriform body and engraved with the royal 
arms, 49 0z., £550. A William III monteith by John Leach, 1699, 
chased at regular intervals with pendants of fruit and leafage, and 
with later armorials, 74 oz. 18 dwt., £300. A William and Mary 
tankard with plain cylindrical body, cap-shaped cover and cork- 
screw thumbpiece, maker’s mark T.S., 1693, 31 oz. 16 dwt., £260. 
A Queen Anne caster, 7} in. high, by Chas. Adam, 1705, 7 0z. 15 
dwt., £74. A large George III salver, finely engraved with a coat- 
of-arms, 20 in. diam., by Carter, Smith and Sharp, 1781, 102 oz. 
13 dwt., £115. A George II coffee pot with a vase-shaped body 
engraved with contemporary armorials, perhaps by Thomas Wright, 
1755, 24 0z. 3 dwt., £58. A George III tea service, comprising a 
teapot and stand, sugar basin and milk jug, with engraved oval 
bodies, by Duncan Urquhart and Naphtali Hart, 1804, 36 oz. 13 
dwt. (all in), £65. A George II oval cake basket engraved with a 
crest and the sides pierced with foliage, by Edward Aldridge, 1749, 
60 oz. 5 dwt., £110. 

Some table silver included the following: One hundred and 
twenty-five pieces of reeded and foliate pattern (including thirty- 
three plated items), with a silver weight of 247 oz. 8 dwt., £92. 
One hundred and twenty-four pieces of Georgian and later ‘dates, 
187 oz. 4 dwt., £95 ; and one hundred and fifty-two pieces, mostly 
Georgian dates, 171 0z., £75. An interesting piece was a small 
shallow Channel Islands porringer of plain design, maker’s mark 
T.M., probably Jersey, circa 1700, 3 0z. 17 dwt., for which £22 
were bid. 

The sale included a number of spoons, of which the most 
important was a Henry VIII Lion Sejant spoon, with a deep fig- 
shaped bowl, the maker’s mark a fringed S, with the date 1525. This 
spoon appears to be the earliest Lion Sejant spoon with the full 
London marks to be sold at auction ; the earliest specimens previously 
known bear the date letters for 1543 and 1546. This made £550. 
A Charles I seal-top spoon, parcel-gilt, maker’s mark D enclosing C, 
1630, brought £18; and ten George III tablespoons by Hester 
Bateman, 1781, 19 oz., £26. 

At Robinson and Foster’s a pair of entrée dishes with a weight 
of 11 oz. 15 dwt., made £50; and another pair weighing 105 oz. 
15 dwt., £46. A ‘George III shaped and engraved tea-caddy, with 
spoon, in case, 27 oz., made £52; a George III vase-shaped tea 
urn with rams’ head handles and snake spout, 20 in. high, 123 oz. 
15 dwt., £52. 
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FURNITURE. A Chippendale red lacquer settee, in the 
French taste, was sold at Christie’s for 1,000 gns. This rare piece, 
60 in. wide, was carved with C-scrolls and wave ornament, parcel- 
gilt. A Chippendale mahogany armchair, also in the French taste, 
with wave ornament and cabochons, 220 gns. ; and a Sheraton small 
mahogany bureau-cabinet, with glazed doors, arched astragals and 
splayed bracket feet, 28 in. wide, 165 gns. A Charles II giltwood 
mirror, with a lion cresting supporting a coronet, 44 in. high, 52 gns. 
In a mid-February sale a Hepplewhite serpentine-fronted mahogany 
commode of three drawers, 34 in. wide, made 95 gns. ; a Queen Anne 
walnut card table, with a drawer in the frieze and carved cabriole 
legs, 33 in. wide, 130 gns. Five Hepplewhite mahogany chairs and 
an armchair, with pierced lyre-shaped splats, 140 gns. A small 
Queen Anne walnut bureau cabinet, with bevelled mirror panel in 
the door, 24 in. wide, 175 gns. ; and another, 26 in. wide, also with 
a mirror door, 390 gns. A pair of Regency mahogany console 
‘tables, supported on carved eagles perched on rockwork, 42 in., 
300 gns. 

At Rowland Gorringe’s auction rooms a set of twelve Georgian 
inlaid mahogany chairs made £118 ; a George III mahogany china- 
display cabinet, £36 ; a Regency day-bed with mahogany frame and 
scroll-ends, covered in taboret, £16 1os.; and a Georgian well- 
figured mahogany wardrobe, £109. 

At Robinson and Foster’s a pair of Sheraton satinwood and 
mahogany-banded card tables, 3 ft. wide, brought £44 ; a Georgian 
mahogany bowfronted sideboard, with three drawers, 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide, £46 ; and three Queen Anne walnut armchairs, £50. 


FRENCH FURNITURE. The following pieces were recently 
sold at Christie’s : A Louis XV rosewood library table, with leather- 
covered top and ormolu mounts, 62 in. wide, 195 gns. ; a Louis XV 
upright secretaire, in kingwood inlaid with satinwood lines, with 
ormolu mounts and a marble top, 36 in. wide, 105 gns.; and a 
Boulle library table, or bureau-plat, 58 in. wide, 32 gns.—another 
reminder of the bargains within the reach of anyone prepared to 
turn his face against fashion : although it must be said that some 
examples of Boulle furniture, particularly writing tables, can still 
attract high bids, as for example, a fine Louis XVI table, only 29 in. 
wide, for which 560 gns. were bid. Like Boulle, furniture made 
during the French Regency, roughly a century before our own 
Regency, is not in high demand at the present time. A Régence 
commode of slightly bowed form, with two short and two long 
drawers, with ormolu mounts and a marble top, 52 in. wide, and 
with the partly illegible signature J. Stu. . ., M.E., made 46 gns. 
A pair of Louis XVI walnut bergéres, which made 170 gns., also 
had indistinct signatures, one being stamped B. . . aucu. These 
were covered in plain green velvet. In an earlier sale a Louis XV 
tortoiseshell inkstand, pique in gold and with silver-gilt linings, 
11} in. wide, made 195 gns. ; a pair of Louis XV walnut fauteuils, 
250 gns. ; and a small Louis XVI marquetry worktable, 22} in. wide, 
attributed to David Roentgen, goo gns. A Louis XVI small 
marquetry cabinet, 18 in. wide, decorated with marquetry and 
Sévres plaques, made g50 gns. ; and a Louis XV kingwood upright 
serpentine-shaped cabinet, signed D. Genty, M.E., 28 in. wide, 
580 gns. 

At Phillips, Son and Neale a set of six Louis XVI three-branch 
ormolu wall candelabra designed with scrolls and foliage made £55 ; 
a Louis XV _ kingwood parquetrie writing-table, with ormolu 
mounts and leather-lined top, 53 in. wide, £100 ; and a salon suite 
of giltwood seat furniture, of Louis XV style, comprising nine pieces, 
with tapestry covers, £72. An early XIXth century bureau-de- 
dame in Louis XV taste, with tulipwood panels and floral marquetry, 
ormolu-mounted, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, again proved the high prices 
which are now athe paid for furniture of this type ; £167 ros. 
were bid. 


STUART NEEDLEWORK. It is interesting to note that the 
value of XVIIth century needlework seems to be rising again, at 
all events judging from a February sale at Sotheby’s. Wall textiles 
have been declining in value, chiefly for the humdrum reason that 
there is less space tohangthem. This fall in value is understandable 
in the case of tapestries and hangings, but there is no reason why 
those small pictures, the making of which must have occupied a 
legion of needlewomen during the reigns of James I and the two 
Charles, should suffer on account of size. Nevertheless, until 
recently they have followed the downward trend of all antique 
textiles. 

The collection sold was of unusually high quality, and it was 
interesting to see how closely some of the pictures resembled others ; 
in fact a few were identical in design. I have never personally come 
across a Stuart pattern-book for the use of needlewomen, but many 
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must have existed. Scenes from the Old Testament are the most 
common, with the Story of Queen Esther and King Ahasuerus as the 
favourite, with the figures in Stuart costume, the male figures often 
closely resembling Charles I or his son, but always with an incon- 
gruous background of birds and fishes, insects and butterflies, 
fountains and other more fanciful objects. 

A picture with the Ahasuerus story, with a baroque fountain in 
the foreground, 18 in. by 14 in., made £48. A James I petit-point 
picture of King Solomon receiving the Queen of Sheba, the back- 
ground filled in with strawberry plants and animals, 16 in. by 12 in., 
£32. A finer example of the Ahasuerus story, with the background 
of strong imaginative design, 19 in. by 163 in., brought no less than 
£120. A smaller picture, with a topical subject, the meeting of 
King Charles and Catherine of Braganza, with a landscape back- 
ground, 12 in. by 8 in., £20; and another with the same subject, 
with floral emblems, the rose, thistle and the carnation of Braganza, 
163 in. by 14} in., £18. A Charles II picture of Abraham dis- 
missing Hagar, 16 in. by 12} in., £98; and an amusing one of 
Rebecca directing Jacob to get the meat of kid and venison to 
deceive his father, whilst a strongly disapproving angel watches 
from a cloud, £22. 


TAPESTRY PICTURES. The same sale included a Sheldon 
panel, 384 in. by 23} in., woven as a cushion cover and depicting 
the Circumcision of Christ, circa 1605, for which £200 were paid. 
A very small but highly colourful Sheldon panel, 11 in. by 8} in., 
of Judith with the Head of Holofernes, made £70 ; and another with 
the same subject, 19 in. square, £40. A panel of Orpheus playing 
to the animals, 20 in. square, made £40. A North German panel 
from the XVI-XVIIth century, 28 in. by 25 in., with a unicorn, 
brought £105. Two panels of XVIIIth century Fulham framed 
tapestry, both of vases of mixed flowers, some 22 in. by 18 in., 
made £82 ; and another, of flowers, with the signature “‘Canty,” £52. 
Although this name is not known, it is thought that it may be an 
anglicised version of a French weaver’s name, as Peter Parisot, who 
controlled the Fulham factory during its short life (1750-55) em- 
ployed French workmen. Two Soho floral panels, both with 
bouquets, 16 in. by 18 in., and 29 in. by 174 in., made £90 


CHANDELIERS. At Christie’s an old English glass chandelier, 
with faceted “‘S’’-scroll branches for eight lights, hung with pen- 
dants, made 70 gns. Another, with spirally moulded ‘‘S’’-scroll 
branches and pyramidical pediments supporting festoons of drops, 
3 ft. 6 in. high, 135 gns. ; another of larger size, with branches for 
twenty-four lights and the lower part with faceted pendants, 220 
gns. ; and a pair of Empire glass chandeliers, with dome-shaped 
tops and moulded scroll branches for fourteen lights, 5 ft. 6 in. 
high, 170 gns. 
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COVER PLATE 


Johannes van de Capelle, the painter of the panel measuring 
153 inches by 26} inches, of the river scene with ships, showing 
in the background the Castle of Lowenstein and signed with his 
initials, was born in Amsterdam in 1624 or 1625 and died there in 
1679. He was one of the greatest of the XVIIth century painters 
of sea-pieces and also executed many important winter landscapes. 

He was the son of a dyer and throughout his life followed his 
father’s business. It was only during his leisure hours that he 
practised the art of painting. Although not a pupil, he was influ- 
enced by Simon de Vleiger. Unlike the majority of Dutch painters 
of the XVIIth century, he managed his financial and domestic 
affairs extremely competently, and was also a collector of fine 
pictures himself. He died a rich man and with many important 
pictures in his collection, including works by Rembrandt, Hals, 
Brouwer and Rubens. 

His works are almost invariably views of the spacious inland 
waters of Holland and of their estuaries which gradually merge 
into the sea. He paints the broad mouths of the Maas and the 
Schelde and other parts of the Dutch coast with its dunes. Vessels 
of all kinds fill even more space in his pictures than those of William 
van de Velde. Sometimes it is winter and numerous figures skate 
or otherwise disport themselves on the ice. He is entitled to rank 
not only as one of the greatest painters of water and ships but also 
as one of the most important of the whole Dutch School. 

This example of his work is in the possession of Thos. Agnew 
and Sons Ltd., of 43 Old Bond Street, and 3 Albemarle Street, 
London, W.1. 











